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T tho little town of Yevav. \u 
Switzerland, tlicre is a jiart icnlai- 
Iv coiiiforfahle Imtel. Tliert' 

* 

are, indeed, man V hotels; for 

■ 

the entertaiinnent of tourists 
is the husiness of the place, 
which, as inanv travellers will 
remeinher, is seated upon the ed^e of 
a remarkably blue lake — a lake that it 
behooves every tourist to visit. The 
shore of the lake presents an unbroken 
arrav of establishments of this order, 
of every category, from the grand ho- 
tel " of the newest fashion, with a chalk- 
white front, a hundred balconies, and a 
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do2en flags flying from its roof, to the 

little Swiss pension of an elder day, with 
its name inscribed in German- looking 
letterin<]^ npon a pink or yellow wall, and 
an awkward sunimer-lioiise in the an^le 
of the garden. One of the hotels at Ye- 
vay, however, is fatnous, even classical) 
being distiDgaiBhed from many of its up- 
start neighbors by an air both of luxury 
and of maturity. In this region, in the 
month of June, American travellers are 
extremely numerous ; it may be said, in- 
deed, that Vevay assumes at this period 
some of the characteristics of an Ameri- 
can watering-place. There are sights and 
sounds which evoke a vision, an echo, of 
Newport and Saratoga. There is a flit- 
ting hither and thither of ^'stylish'* young 
girls, a rustling of muslin flounces, a rat- 
tle of dance-music in the morning hours, 
a sound of high-pitched voices at all times. 
You receive an impression of these tilings 
at the excellent inn of the Trois Cou- 
ronnes, and are transported in fancy to 
the Ocean House or to Coni^ress Hall. 
But at the Trois Couronnes, it must be 
added, there are other features that are 
much at variance with these suggestions : 
neat German waiters, who look like aec^ 
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retaries of legation \ ^ Russian 
princesses sitting in the garden ; little 
Polish boys walking about, held by the 
hand, with their governors ; a view of 
the sunny crest of the Dent du Midi 
and the picturesque tow- 
el's of the Castle of Chil- i 
Ion. JF^^ 

I hardly know whether 
it was the analogies or the 
differences that were uppermost in the 
mind of a young American, who, two or 
three years ago, sat in the garden of the 
Trois Couronnes, looking about him, rath- 
er idly, at some of the graceful objects I 
liave mentioned. It was a beautiful sum- 
mer morning, and in whatever fashion 
the young American looked at things 
they must have seemed to him charming. 
He had come from Geneva the day be- 
fore by the little steamer to see his aunt, 
who was staying at the hotel — Geneva 
having been for a long time his place of 
residence. But his aunt had a headache 
— his aunt 

had almost 
always a 

iieadache — 

and now she 




was slint up in her room, smelling cam- 
phor, so that he was at liberty to wander 
abont. He was some seven-and-twenty 

years of age. When his friends spoke of 
him, thev usuallv said that he was at 
Geneva ''studying;'' wlien liis enemies 
spoke of him, they said — but, after all, he 
had no enemies; he was an extiemely 
amiable fellow, and universally Hked. 
What I should say is, simply, that when 
certain persons spoke of him they affirm- 
ed that the reason of his spending so 
much time at Geneva was that he was 
extremely devoted to a lady who lived 
there — a foreign lady — a person older 
than himself. Very few Americans — in- 
deed, I think none — had ever seen this 
lady, about whom there were some sin- 
gular stories. But Winterboume had an 
old attachment for the little metropolis 
of Calvinism ; he had been put to school 
there as a boy, and he had afterwards 
gone to college there — circumstances 
which liad led to his forming a great many 
youthful friendships. Many of these he 
had kept, and they were a source of great 
satisfaction tf» him. 

After knocking at liis aunt's door, and 
learning that she was indisposed, he had 
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taken a walk about the town, and then 
he had come in to his breakfast. He bad 
now finished his breakfast; bnt he was 
drinking a small cnp of coffee, which had 
been served to him on a little table in 
the garden by one of the waiters wlio 
looked like an attache. At last he fin- 
ished his colfee and lit a cigarette. Pres- 
ently a small boy came walking along 
the path — ^an urchin of nine or ten. The 
child, who was diminutive for his years^ 
had an aged expression of countenance : 
a pale complexion, and sharp little feat- 
ures. He was dressed in knickerbockers, 
with red stockings, wliich displayed his 
poor little spindle-shanks ; he also wore a 
brilliant red cravat, lie carried in his 
hand a long alpenstock, the sharp point 
of which he thrust into everything that 
he approached — ^the flower-beds, the gar- 
den-benches, the trains of the ladies' 
dresses. In front of Winterboume he 
paused, looking at him with a pair of 
bright, penetrating little eyes. 

Will you give nie a lump of sugar ?" 
he asked, in a sharp, hard little voice — a 
voice immature, and yet, someliow, not 
young. 

W interboume glanced at the small ta- 

T 



ble near him, on wliich liis coffee-service 
rested, and saw that several morsels of 
sugar remained. "Yes, you mny take 
one," he answered ; but I don't think 
sugar is good for little boys." 

This little lK>y stepped forward and 
carefully selected three of the coveted 
fragmeiits, two of which he buried in 
the pocket of his kuickerbockers, depos- 
iting the other as promptly in another 
place. He poked his alpenstock, lance- 
fashion, into Winterl)<)urne*s bench, and 
tried to crack the lump of sugar with his 
teeth. 

Oh, blazes ; it's har-r-d 1" he exclaim- 
ed, pronouncing the adjective in a pecul- 
iar manner. 

Winterbonrne had immediately per- 
ceived that he might have the honor of 
claiming him as a fellow-countryman. 
"Take care you don't hurt your teeth," 
he said, paternally. 

"I haven't i^ot any teeth to hurt. 
They have all come out. I have only 
tjot seven teeth. My mother counted 
them last night, and one came out right 
afterwards. She said she'd slap me if 
any more came out I can't help it. It^s 
this old Europe. It's the climate thnt 

8 
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Winterbourne was much amused. " If 
jou eat three himps of sugar, your moth- 
er will certainly slap you/' he said. 

" She's got to give me some candy, 

9 
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then," rejoined his young interlocutor. 
"I can't get any candy here — any Amer- 
ican candy. American candy 's the best 
candy." 

*^And are American little boys the 
best little boys asked Winterbouriie. 
^'I don't know. Fm an American 

boy," said the child. 

** I see you are one of tlie best I" 
laughed Winterbourne. 

" Are you an American man ?" pur- 
sued this vivacious infant. And then, 
on Winterbourne's affirmative reply — 
American men are the bestf he de- 
dared. 

His companion thanked him for the 

compliment ; and the child, who had 
now got astride of his alpenstock, stood 
looking about him, while he attacked a 
second lump of sugar. Winterbourne 
wondered if he himself had been like 
this in his infancy, for he had been 
brought to £nrope at about this age. 

"Here comes my sister!" cried the 
child, in a moment. ''She's an Ameri- 
can girl." 

Winterbourne looked along the path 
and saw a beautiful young lady advanc- 
ing. American girls are the best girls 

10 
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he said, oheerfally, to his young com* 
panion. 

My sister ainH the best the child 

declared. " She's always blowing at me.'' 
I imagine that is jour fault, not 
hers," said Winterbourne. The young 
hidy meanwhile liad drawn near. Slie 
was dressed in white musliu, with a liun- 
dred frills and flounces, and knots of 
pale-colored ribbon. She was barehead* 
ed ; bat she balanced in her hand a large 
parasol, with a deep border of embroid- 
eiy ; and she was strikingly, admirably 
pretty. " J low pretty they are !" thouglit 
Winterbourne, straiglitening himself in 
his seat, as if he were prepared to rise. 

Tiie young lady paused in front of his 
bench, near the parapet of the garden, 
which overlooked the lake. The little 
boy had now converted his alpenstock 
into a vanlting-pole, by the aid of which 
he was springing abont in the gravel, and 
kicking it up a little. 

"Randolph," said the young lady, 
" what a/'e you doing?" 

" I'm going up the Alps," replied Tlan- 

dolph. "This is the wayl" And he 

gave another little jump, scattering the 

pebbles about Winterbonrne's ears. 
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"That's the way thej cuiiie down," 
said Wiiit('i l)(>m-ne. 

"He's an Anieri(5an man!'' cried iian- 
dolph, in ilia little hard voice. 

The young lady gave no heed 
to tiiis announcement, but looked 
straight at her brother. **Well, I 
guess yon had better be qniet,'* she 
simply observed. 

It seemed to Winterbourne 
that lie had been ifi a niarmer 
prt^sentCM]. He £rot np and 
% stepped sh>wlj towards the 
young girl, throwing away his 
cigarette. " Tliis litth* hoy and 
I have made acquaintance," he said, 
with great civility. In Geneva, as 
he ]iad been perfectly aware, a young 
* '» man was not at liberty to speak to a 
young nniiKtn ied lady except under cer- 
tain rarely (jcciirriiii^ conditions ; hut here 
at Vevay, what conditions conld be bet- 
ter than these ? — a pretty Aniei ican girl 
coming and standing in front of you in 
a garden. Tiiis pretty American girl, 
however, on hearing Winterbourne's ob- 
servation, simply glanc- 
ed at him; she then 
turned her head and il 




looked over the pani|)ct, at the lake and 
the opposite mountains. He wondered 

whether he had gone too far ; bnt he de- 
cided that he must advance farther, rath- 
er than retreat. While lie vva.s thitikinii: 
of something else to say, tln^ jouiig lady 
turned to the little boy again. 

" I should like to know where yon got 
vhat pole ?" she said. 

I bonght it," responded Randolph. 

"Ton don't mean to say yoa're going 
to take it to Italy 

"Yes, 1 am going to take it to Italy," 
the child declared. 

The y(Ming irirl glanced over the front 
of her dress, and smoothed out a knot or 
two of ribbon. Then she rested her eyes 
npon the prospect again. Well, I guess 
yon had better leave it somewhere," she 
said, after a moment. 

"Are you going to Italy?" Winter- 
bourne inquired, in a tone of great re- 
spect. 

The young lady glanced at him again. 
"Yes, sir,'' she replied. And she said 
nothing more. 

"Are you — a — going over the Sim 
plon?" Winterbourne pursued, a little 
embarrassed. 

18 




" I don't know,'' she said. I suppose 
it's some luountain. itandolph, what 
mountain arc we going over ?" 

Going where?' ' the child demanded. 

" To Italy," Winterbonrne explained. 

«I don't know," said Randolph. "I 
don't want to go to Italy. I want to go 
to America." 

"Oh, Italy is a l)eautiful place!" re- 
joined tlie young man. 

" Can you get candy there Randolph 
loudly inquired. 

" I hope not," said his sister. I gness 
you have had enough candy, and mother 
thinks so, too." 

" I haven't had any for ever so long — 
for a hundred weeks!" cried the boy, 
still jumpiiiij^ ahout. 

The young lady inspected her flounces 

and smoothed her ribbons again, and 

Winterbonrne presently risked an <>l»s( r 

vation upon the beauty of the view. He 

was ceasing to be embarrassed, for lie had 

begun to perceive that she was not in 

the least embarrassed herself. ' There had 

not been the slightest alteration in lier 

chiiniiing complexion ; she w;us evidently 

neither offended nor tluttered. If she 

looked another way when he spoke to 

u 
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Ler^ and seemed not particniarlj to hear 
liiin, tliia was simply her liabit, her man- 
ner. Yet, as lie talked a little more, and 

pointed out some of the objects of in- 
terest in tlie view, with which slie appear- 
ed quite unacquainted, she gradually gave 
him more of the benefit of her glance; 
and then he saw that this glance was 
perfectly direct and unshrinking. It 
was not, however, what would have been 
called an immodest glance, for the young 
girl's eyes were singularly honest and 
fresh. They were wonderfully i)ietty 
eyes ; and, indeed, Winterbourne liad not 
seen for a long time anything prettier 
than his fair countrywoman's various 
features — her complexion, her nose, her 
ears, her teeth. He had a great rclisli for 
feminine beauty ; he was addicted to ob- 
serving and analyzing it ; and as regards 
this young lady's face he made several ob- 
servations. It was not at all insipid, but it 
was not exactly expressive; and though 
it was eminently delicate, Winterbourne 
mentally accused it — very forgivingly — • 
of a want of tinisli. lie thouglit it very 
possible that Master Randolph's sister was 
a coquette; he was sure site liad a spirit 
of her own; but in her bright, sweet. 



snpei'ficial little visage there was no mock- 
ery, no irony. Before long it became ob- 
vious that she was much disposed towards 

conversation. Slie told him that tliey 
were i;<»ing to Rome for the winter — 
she and her mother and lian- 
dolph. 8 lie asked him if he was 
a real American she shouldn't 
have taken him for one ; he seem- 
ed more like a German — ^this was 
said after a little hesitation 
— especially when 
he spoke. Winter- 
Ijoiirne, ]au<;liin<j, 
'^i#,iv» fri^ra^w answered tliat lie 

had met Ger- 
*^ mans wiio 

spoke like Americans ; but that he had 
not, so far as he remember- 
ed, met an Amer- 
ican who spoke v, 
like a German. 
Then he asked lier if she 
should not he more comfort- 
able in sittint^ upon the hench which 
he had just quitted. She answered 
that she liked standing up and walk- 
ing about; but she presently sat down. 
She told him she was from New York 
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State — "if JOB know where that is." 
Winterboiirne learned more about her 

l)y catcliing hold of lier small, slippery 
brother, and making him stand a few 
minutes by his side. 

"Tell me your name, my boy," he said. 

"Randolph C. Miller," said the boy, 
sharply. And Til tell you her name;" 
and lie levelled bis alpenstock at his sister. 

" Yon had better wait till yon are ask- 
ed !" said this young lady, calmly. 

"I should like very mnch to know 
your name," said Winterbourno. 

*' Her name is Daisy Miller I" cried the 
child. "But that isn't her real name; 
that isn't her name on her cards." 

*' It's a pity yon haven't got one of my 
cards !" said Miss Miller. 

" Her real name is Annie P. Miller," 
the boy went on. 

"Ask him his name," said his sister, 
indicating Winterbouriie. 

But on this point Randolph seemed 
perfectly iiulifFerent ; he continued to sup- 
ply information in regard to his own fam- 
ily. " My father's name is Ezra B. Mil- 
ler," he announced. " My father ain't in 
Europe; my father's in a better place 
than En rope." 

n 



Winterbourne imagined for a nioiiieiit 
that this \v;is the manner in which tlie 
child had been taught to intimate tliat 
Mr. Miller had been removed to the sphere 
of celestial rewards. But Randolph ini- 
mediatelj added, My father's in Sclie- 
nectady. He's got a big business. My 
father's rich, yon bet I" 

" Well !" ejaculated Miss Miller, low- 
ering her parasol and looking at the em- 
broidered border. AVinterbourne presently 
released the child, who departed, dragging 
his alpenstock along the path. He 
doesn't like Europe," said the young girl. 
" He wants to go back." 

To Schenectady, yon mean f" 

"Yes; he wants to go right home. 
He hasn't got any boys here. There is 
one boy here, but he always goes round 
with a teacher: they won't let him play." 

"And your brother hasn't any teacher T' 
W i n to r 1 )( )U rn e i n q u i red . 

Mother thought of getting him ouo 
to travel round with us. There was a 
lady told her of a very good teacher ; an 
American lady — ^perhaps you know her — 
Mrs. Sanders. I think she came from 
Boston. She told her of this teacher, 
and we thought of getting him to travel 

18 
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round with ns. Bnt Bandolph said he 
didn't wHHt a teacher travelling round 
with ns. lie said he wonldnH have lesBons 

when he was in the cars. And we are in 
the cars about lialf tlie time. There was 
an English lady we met in the cars — I 
tliiiik lier name was Miss Feathei*stone ; 
perhaps you know her. She wanted to 
know why I didn^t give Kandolph lessons 
— give him 'instructions,' she called it. I 
goess he could give tne more instruction 
than I could give him. He's very smart." 

" Yes," said Winterbourne ; " he seems 
very smart." 

" Motlier's goiiior to get a teacher for 
him as soon as we j^et to Italy. Can you 
get crood teachers in Italy 

Very good, 1 should think," said 
Winterbourne. 

Or else she's going to find some school. 
He ought to learn some more. He's only 
nine. He's going to college." And in 
this way Miss Miller continued to con- 
verse upon the affairs of her family, and 
upon other topics. She sat there with 
lier extremely i:)retty hands, ornamented 
with very brilliant rings, folded in her 
lap, and with her pretty eyes now resting 

upon those of Winterbourne, now wan- 

]» 



dering over the garden, the people who 
passed by, and the beautiful view. She 
talked to Winterbourne as if she had 

known him a lung tinjo. lie found it 
very pleasant. It was many yeart^ since 
lie hiid heard a young girl talk so much. 
It might have been said of this unknown 
young lady, who had come and sat down 
beside him upon a bench, that she chat- 
tered. She was very quiet ; she sat in a 
charming, tranquil attitude, but lier lips 
and her eyes were constantly moving. 
She liad a soft, slender, agreeable voice, 
and h(M' tone was decidedly sociable. She 
gave Winterbourne a history of hei' move- 
ments and intentions, and those of her 
uiother and brother, in Europe, and enn- 
merated, in particular, the various hotels 
at whicli they had stopped. "That Eng- 
lish lady in the cars," she said — Miss 
Featherstone — asked me if we didn't all 
live in hotels in America. I told her I 
had never been in so many hotels in my 
life as since 1 came to Europe. I have 
never se(Ui so many — it's notliing hut 
hotels." Ihit Miss Miller did not make 
this remark with a querulous accent ; she 
appeared to be in the best hnmor with 
everything. She declared that the hotels 

90 
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were very good, wlicn once you got 
used to their ways, and that Europe 
was perfectly sweet. She was not dis- 
appointed — not a bit. Periiaps it was 
l)ecanse she had lieard so much about 
it before. She iiad ever so many iii- 
rimate friends that liad been there ^ 
ever so many times. And then slie had 
had ever so many dresses and things from 
Paris. Whenever she put on a Paris dress 
she felt as if she were in Europe. 

It was a kind of a wishing-cap," said 
Winterbourne. 

" Yes/' said Miss Miller, without ex- 
amining this analogy ; " it always 
made me wish I was here. But I 
needn^t have done that for dresses. 
I am sure they send all the pretty 
*)nes to America; 3'ou see the most 
frightfnl things here. The only 
thing I doiTt like/'she proceed- 
ed, is the society. There isn't 
any society ; or, if there is, I don't 
know where it 
keeps itself. Do 
you ^ 1 suppose 
there is some 
society some- 
w lie re, 
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but I haven't seen anything of it. Fm 
verj fond of society, and I have alwaya 
had a great deal of it. I don't mean only 

in Schenectady, but in New York. I used 
to fro to New York every winter. In 
New York I had lots of society. Last 
winter I had seventeen dinners given 
me; and tliree of them were by gentle- 
men," added Daisy Miller. " I have more 
friends in New York than in Schenecta- 
dy — more gentleman friends; and more 
young lady friends, too," she resumed in 
a moment. She pansed nsrain for an in- 
stant; she was looking at Winterhourne 
with all her prettiness in her lively eyes, 
and in her light, slightly monotonous 
smile. " I Ikivo always had," she said, 
" a great deal of gentlemen's society." 

Poor Winterhourne was amused, per- 
plexed, and decidedly charmed. He had 
never yet heard a young girl express her- 
self in just this fashion — never, at least, 
save in cases where to say such tilings 
seemed a kind of de'iiionstrative evidence 
of a certain laxity of de])orhiient. And 
yet was lie to accuse Miss Daisy Miller 
of actual or potential inrondntte^ as tliey 
said at Geneva? lie felt that he had 
lived at Geneva so long that he had lost 
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a good deal; he had become difihabitnated 
to the American tone. Never, indeed, 

since lie had grown old enough to appre- 
ciate thiiigs had he encountered a young 
American girl of so pronounced a type 
as this. Certainly she Wiis very charming, 
but how deucedlj sociable ! Was she 
simply a pretty girl from New York 
State ? were thej all like that, the pretty 
girls who had a good deal of gentlemen's 
society ? Or was she also a designing, an 
audacious, an unscrupulous young person? 
Winterbourne had lost his instinct in this 
matter, and his reason could not liclp liim. 
Miss Daisy Miller looked extremely inno- 
cent. Some people had told him that, after 
all, American girls were exceedingly inno- 
cent ; and others had told him that, after 
all, they were not. He was inclined to 
think Miss Daisy Miller was a flirt — a 
pretty American flirt. He had never, as 
yet. any relations with young ladies 
of tills category. He had known, here in 
Europe, two or three women — persons 
older than Miss Daisy Miller, and pro- 
vided, for respectability's sake, with hus- 
bands — who were great coquettes — dan- 
gerous, terrible women, with whom one's 
relations were liable to take a serious turn. 



Bnt this yoang girl was not a coqnette in 
that sense ; she was very unsophisticated ; 
she was only a pretty American flirt. 
Winterbourne was almost gratef n1 for hav- 
ing found the formula tliat applied to Miss 
Daisy Miller. lie leaned back in liis scat: 
he remarked to himself that she had tlio 
most charming nose he had ever seen ; he 
wondered what were the regular con- 
ditions and limitations of one^s intercourse 
with a pretty American ilirt. It presently 
became apparent that he was on the way 
to learn. 

"Have yon been to that old castle?" 
asked the yonng girl, pointing with her 
parasol to the far-gleaining walls of the 
Chateau de Chillon. 

Yes, formerly, more than once," said 
Winterbourne. " You too, 1 suppose, have 
seen it ?" 

No ; we haven't been there. 1 want 
to go there dreadfully. Of course I mean 
to go there. I wouldn't go away from 
here without having seen tliat old castle." 

" It's a very pretty excursion,'' said 
Winrerl)ourne, ''and verv o:isv to make. 
You can drive or go by the little steamer." 

You can go in the cars," said Miss 
Miller. 

u 
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"Yes; joii can go in the cars,'' Winter- 
bourne assented. 

"Our courier says tliey take yon ritjjlifc 
up to the castle," the young girl contin- 
ued. " We were going last week ; but my 
mother gave out. She suffers dreadfully 
from dyspepsia. She said she couldn't 
go. Randolph wouldn't go, either ; lie 
says he doesn't think nmch of old castles. 
l>ut I guess we'll go this week, if wo can 
get Randolph." 

" Your brother is 
^^^^ not interested in an 
cient nioniimentsf 
Winter bourne inquired, smil 



ing. 



" lie says lie don't care 
much about old castles. He's only nine. 
He wants to stay at the hotel. Mother's 
afraid to leave him jdoiie. and 
^'^'^v the courier won't stav with 
him ; so we haven't been to 
many places. But it will 
be too bad if we don't go 
up there." And Miss Mil- 
ler pointed again at the Cha- 
teau de Chillon. 

"I should think it might 
be arranged," said Winter- 
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bourne. " Couldn't you <icet some one to 
Btay for tlie jifternoon with Randolph?" 

Miss Miller looked at hini a moment, 
and then very placidly, " I wish pou wonld 
stay with him I" she said. 

Winterboarne hesitated a moment. I 
ahonld much rather go to Chi I Ion with 
you." 

*' With nief ' asked the young gii l, with 
tlie satne placidity. 

She didn't rise, blusliini^, as a young 
girl at Geneva would have done; and yet 
Winterbourne, conscious that he had been 
• very bold, thought it possible that she was 

offended. With your mother," he an- 
swered, very respectfully. 

But it seemed that both his audacity 
and his respect were lost upon Miss Daisy 
JMiller. 1 guess my mother won't go, 
after all," bIh: said. "She don't like to 
ride rouiul in the afternoon. But did you 
really mean what you said just now, that 
you would like to go up there?" 

" Most earnestly," Winterbourne de- 
clared. 

Then we may arrange it. If mother 
will stay with Baudolph, I guess Engenio 
will." 

Eugenio the young man inquired. 
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"Eugeiiio's our courier. lie doesn't 
like to stay with Raudolpli; he's the most 
fastidious man I ever saw. But he's a 
splendid courier. I guess he'll stay at 
home with Kandolph if mother does, and 
then we can go to the castle." 

Wtnterbonrne reflected for an instant 
as lucidly as possible — "we" conid only 
mean Miss Daisy Miller and himself. This 
prograninie seemed ahnost too agreeable 
lor credence ; he felt as if he ouglit to 
kiss the young lady's hand. Fossil )ly he 
would have done so, and quite spoiled the 
project ; but at this moment another per- 
son, presumably £ugenio, appeared. A 
tall, handsome man, with superb whiskers, 
wearing a velvet morhing-coat and a brill- 
iant watch-chain, approached Miss Miller, 
looking sharply at her companion. Oli, 
Engenio said Miss Miller, with the 
friendliest accent. 

Eugenic had looked at Winterbourne 
irom head to foot ; he now bowed gravely 
to the young lady. " I have the honor to 
inform mademoiselle that luncheon is 
upon the table." 

. Miss Miller slowly rose. ^^See here, 
Engenio !" she said ; " I'm going to that 

old castle, anyway." 




''To the Chateau de Chillon, niadem- 
oiseller' the courier inquired. "Madem- 
oiselle has made arrano:ementsr' he add- 
ed, in a tone which struck Winterbourne 
as very impertinent. 

Eugenio's tone apparently threw, even 
to Miss Miller's own apprehension, a 
slightly ironical light upon the young 
girl's situation. She turned to Winter- 
bourne, blushing a little — a very little. 
"You won't back outf she said. 

" I shall not be happy till we go!" he 
protested. 

^'And you are staying in this hotel 
she went on. "And you are really an 
American 

The courier stood looking at Winter- 
bourne offensively. The young man, 
at least, thought his numner of look- 
ing an offence to Miss Miller ; it 
conveyed an imputation 
that she "picked 
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up" ac- 



quaintances. " I shall 
have the honor of presenting to you 
a person who will tell you all about 
mi\"* he said, smiling, and 
referrinir to his aunt. 



"Oh, well, we'll go some day/' said 
Miss Miller. And she srave liiiri a smile 
and turned away. She \Hit up her parasol 
and walked back to the inn beside Enge- 
bio. Winterbourne stood looking after 
her; and as she moved away, drawing 
her musliii furbelows over the gravel, 
said to himself that she had the taumiire 
of a princess. 

He had, however, engaged to do more 
than proved feasible, in promising to pre- 
sent his aunt, Mrs. Costello, to Miss Daisy 
Miller. xVs soon as the former lad v had i^ot 
better of Jier headache he waited upon 
her in her apartment; and, after the prop- 
er inquiries in regard to iier health, he 
asked her if she had observed in the hotel 
an American family — a mamma, a daugh- 
ter, and a little boy. 

"And a courier said Mrs. Costello. 
"Oh ves, I have observed them. Seen 
them — heard them — and ke])t out of their 
wav." Mi's. Costello was a widow with 
a fortune; a person of much distinction, 
who frequently intimated tliat, if she were 
not so dreadfully liable to sick-liendaches, 
she would probably have left a deeper 
impress upon her time. She had a long, 
pale face, a high nose, and a great deal of 
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very striking white hair, which she wore 

in large piilfs and rotdeausc over the top 
of her head. She liad two sons married 
in New York, and another wlio was now 
in Europe. This young man was amusing 
liiinself at Iloiubourg; and, though he was 
on his travels, was rarely perceived to visit 
any particular city at the moment selected 
by his mother for her own appearance 
there. Her nephew, who had come up to 
Vevay expressly to see her, was therefore 
more attentive tlian those who, as she said, 
wore nearer to her. He had iin'oibed at 
Gt'Fiexa the idea that one must alwMvs he 
attentive to one's aunt. Mrs. Costello had 
not seen him for many years, and slie was 
greatly pleased with him, manifesting her 
approbation by initiating him into many 
of the secrets of that social sway which, as 
she gave him to nnder8tand,she exerted in 
the American capital. She admitted that 
she was very exchisive ; hut, if he were 
acquainted with New York, he would see 
that one had to be. And lier picture of 
tlie minutely hierarclncal constitution of 
the society of that city, wln'cli she pre- 
sented to him in many different lights, 
was, to Winterbonrne's imagination, al- 
most oppressively striking. 
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He iiiiiiiediately perceived, from her 
tone, that Miss Daisy Miller's place in 
the social scale was low. I am afraid 
you don't approve of them," he said. 

They are very common," Mrs. Cos- 
tel'io declared. ''They are the sort of 
Americans that one does one's dnty by 
not — not accepting." 

*'Ali, you don't accept theui?" said 
the youDi^ man. 

can't, my dear Frederick. I would 
if 1 could, but 1 can't." 

The young girl is very pretty," said 
Winterhourne, in a moment. 

''Of course she's pretty. But she 
is very common." 

" I see what yon mean, of course," 
said Winterbourne, after another pause. 

** She has that cli;irining look that 
they all have," his aunt resumed. 
" I can't think where they pick 
it up; and she dresses in 
perfection — no, yon don't 
know how well she 
dresses. I can't 
think where 
they get their 
taste." 

''But, my 



dear am it, she is not, after all, a Oo> 

uianche savage." 

*' She is a yoiint; liidv," Raid Mrs. Cos- 
tello, who lias an intimacy with her 
maninia's courier.*' 

"An intiiiiacy with the courier the 
young man deiiiaiided. 

Oh, the mother ie just as bad 1 They 
treat the courier like a familiar friend 
— like a gentleman. I shouldnH wonder 
if he dines witli them. Very likely they 
have never seen a man witli such good 
manners, snch line clothes, so like a gen- 
tleman. He ])rol)ahly corresponds to the 
young lady's idea ot a count. He sits 
with them in the garden in the evening. 
I think he smokes." 

Winterbonrne listened with interest to 
these disclosures; they helped him to 
make up his mind about Miss Daisy. 
Evidently she was rather wild. 

**AVell,'' lie said, I am not a cou- 
rier, and yet slie was very charming to 
ine.^' 

You had hetter have said at first," 
said Mrs. Costello, with dignity, "that 
you had made her acquaintance." 

We simply met in the garden, and we 
talked a bit." 
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^^Torit honnemmt/ And pray what 
did you say 

" I said I sliould take tlie liberty of in- 
troducing her to my admirable aunt." 
I am much obliged to yon." 
*^It was to guarantee my respectabil- 
ity,** said Winterbourne. 

And pray who is to gnarantee hers?" 
" Ah, you are cruel," said the young 
man. *' She's a very nice young girl." 

^ oil (loiTt say that as if you believed 
it," Mrs. Costello observed. 

She is completely uncultivated," Win- 
terbourne went on. "But she is won- 
derfully pretty, and, in short, she is very 
nice. To prove that I believe it, I aio 
going to take her to the Ch&teau de Chil 
Ion." 

** You two are going off there togetb 
or? I slionld sny it proved just tlie con- 
trary. How long had you known her, 
may I ask, when this interesting project 
was formed ? You haven't been twenty- 
four hours in the house." 

I had known her half an honr !" said 
Winterbourne, smiling. 

"Dear me!" cried Mrs. Costello. 
"What a dreadful girl !" 

Her nephew was silent for some mo- 
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ments. Yon really tliink, then," he ha 
gaii, earnestly, and with a desire for trnst- 

worthy information — "you really think 
that — " l^ut he paused again. 

**T)iink what, sirf said his aunt. 

" Tliat she is the sort of young lady 
who expects a man, sooner or later, to 
carry her off 

"I haven't the least idea what such 
yonng ladies expect a man to do. But I 
really think that you had hetter not med- 
dle with little American girls that are 
uncultivated, as you call them. You 
have lived too long out of tlic country. 
You will he sure to make some great mis- 
take. You are too iimocent." 

My dear aunt, 1 am not so innocent," 
said Winterbonrne, smiling and curling 
his mustache. 

" You are too guilty, then !" 

Winterbonrne continued to curl his 
mnstaclie, meditatively. " You won't let 
the poor girl know you, then?" he asked 
at last. 

" Is it literally true that she is going to 
the Chateau do Chillon with you ?" 
I think that she fully intends it." 

"Then, my dear Frederick," said Mrs. 
OoBtello, " I must decline the honor of 
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her aoqnaintanoe. I am an old woman, 
but I am not too old, thank Heaven, to 
be shocked !'* 
" But don't they all do these things — 

the yonn*]: i^irls in America?" Winter- 
bonriic iiKjuired. 

^frs. ('ostello stared a moment. " I 
should like to see my granddaughters do 
them 1" she declared, grimly. 

This seemed to tlirow some light upon 
the matter, for Winterbonrne remember- 
ed to have heard that his pretty cousins 
in New Tork were tremendous flirts." 
If, therefore. Miss Daisy Miller exceeded 
the liberal nKii i!:in allowed to these yonni; 
ladies, it was jirohalile that anythini; miglit 
he expected of her. Winterbonrne was 
impatient to see her again, and lie was 
vexed with himself that, by instinct, he 
should not appreciate her justly. 

Though he was impatient to see her, 
he hardly knew what he should say to 
her about his aunt's refusal to become ac- 
quainted with her; but he discovered, 
promptly enough, that with ^[iss Daisy 
Miller there was no gi-eat need of walk- 
ing on tiptoe, lie found her that (!ven- 
ing in the garden, wandering about in the 
warm starlight like an indolent sylph, 
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and swinging to and fro the largest fan 
he liad ever beheld. It was ten o'clock, 
lie had dined with his aunt, had been 
sitting with her since dinner, and had 
just taken leave of her till the morrow. 
Miss Daisy Miller seemed very glad to 
see him ; she declared it was the longest 
evening she had ever passed. 

"Have you been all alone?" he asked. 
" I have been walking round with 
mother. But mother gets tired walking 
round," she answered. 
** Has she gone to bed ?" 
No ; she doesn't like to go to bed," 
said the young girl. She doesn't sleep 
— not three hours. She savs she doesn't 
know how she lives. She's dreadful- 
ly nervous. 1 guess she sleeps niore 
than she thinks. She's gone some- 
where after Randolph ; she wants to 
try to get him to go to bed. He doesn't 
like to go to bed." 

Let us hope she will persuade him," 
obse I" V ed W i n t e I'bou r n e. 

She will talk to him all she can ; but 
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he doesn't like her to talk to him," said 
Miss Daisy, openint^ her fan. ''She's 
going to try to get Eugenio to talk to 
liiin. But he isn't afraid of Engenio. 
Engeiiio's :i s))leii(lid courier, hut he can't 
make much impression on Randolph ! 1 
don't heUeve lie'll go to hed hefore eh'v- 
en/' It appeared that Randolph's vigil 
was in fact triumphantly prolonged, for 
Winterbourne strolled about with the 
young girl for some time without meet- 
ing her mother. "I have been look- 
ing round for that lady you want to 
introduce me to/' his companion re- 
sumed. "She's vour aunt." Then, on 
AVinterhourne's admitting the fact, and 
expressing some curiosity as to Ijow slie 
had learned it, she said she had Iseard all 
about Mrs. Costello from the chamlier- 
maid. She was very quiet, and very 
eamme ilfaut; she wore white puffs; 
she spoke to no one, and she never dined 
at the table (Thdte. Every two days she 
had a headache. I tliink that's a lovely 
description, headache and all !" said Miss 
Daisy, chattering along in her thin, gay 
voice. " T want to know her ever so 
much. I know just what t/nt/r nunc 
would be ; I know I should like her. IShe 
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would be very exclasive. I like a lady 
to be exelnsive; Vm dying to be ex- 
cltisive myself. Well, we are exclasive, 
mother and I. We don't apeak to every 
one— or they don't speak to ns. I sup- 
pose it's ahont the same tiling. Anyway, 
1 shall be ever so glad to know your 
annt." 

Winterlxnirne was embarrassed. " She 
would he most happy," he said ; but I 
am afraid those headaches will interfere." 

Tlie young girl looked at him through 
the dusk. But I suppose she doesn't 
have a headaehe every day," she said, 
gym pathetically. 

Winterbourne was silent a moment. 
" Slie tells nie slie does," he answered at 
last, not kiiowintr wliat to say. 

Miss Daisy Miller stopped, and stood 
looking at him. Iler prettiness was still 
visil)le in the darkness; she was opening 
and closing her enormous fan. *'Siie 
doesn't want to know mel" she said, 
suddenly. " Why don't you say so ? You 
needn't be afraid. I'm not afraid I" And 
she ^iwe a little lauorh. 

AVinterbonrne fancied there was a tre- 
mor in her voice; \iv was touched, shock- 
ed, mortitied by it. My dear young 
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lady," he protested, " she knows no one. 
It's her wretched health." 

The young girl walked on a few steps, 
laughing still. You neednH be afraid," 
she repeated. ^ Why should she want to 
know me ?" Then she paused again ; 
she was close to the parapet of the gar- 
den, and in front of her was the starlit 
lake. There was a vague sheen upon its 
surface, and in the distance were dimly- 
seen mountain forms. Daisy Miller look- 
ed out upon the mysterious prospect, and 
then she gave another little laugh. Gra- 
cious ! she i8 exclusive I" she said. Win- 
terbourne wondered whether she was 
seriously wounded, and for a moment al- 
most wished that her sense of injnry 
might be such as to make it becoming in 
him to attempt to reassure and comfort 
her. lie had a pleasant sense that she 
would be very approachable for con- 
solatory purposes. He felt then, for the 
instant, quite ready to sacrifice his aunt, 
conversationally ; to admit that she was a 
proud, rude woman, and to declare that 
they needn't mind her. But before he 
had time to commit liimself to this peril- 
ous mixture of gallantry and impiety, the 
young lady, resuming her walk, gave 
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an exclamation in quite another tone. 
" Well, here's mother ! I guess she hasn*t 
got Randolph to go to bed." The figure 
of a lady appeared, at a distance, very in- 
distinct in the darkness, and advancinigr 
with a slow and wavering movement. 
Snddenly it seemed to panse. 

" Are yon snre it is yonr mother? Can 
you distinguish lier in this thick duskT' 
Winter! )o 1 1 i*n e asked . 

"Weill'' cried Miss Daisy Miller, with 
a laugh ; I guess I know my own 
mother. And when she has got on my 
shawl, too! She is always wearing my 
things." 

The lady in question, ceasing to ad- 
vance, hovered vagnely about the spot at 
which she had checked her steps. 

"I am afraid your mother doesn't see 
you," said Winterhourne. " Or perhaps," 
he a(l(i('(l, thinking, with Miss Miller, the 
joke permissible — "perhaps she feels 
gnilty about yonr shawl." 

"Oh, it's a fearful old thing!" the 
young girl replied, serenely. " I told her 
she could wear it. She won't come liere, 
because she sees yon." 

" Ah, tlien," said Winterhourne, " I 
had better leave you." 
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"Oil no: roine on!" nr<?o<l Miss 
Daisy Miller. 

I'm afraid your in<>tlier doesn't 
approve of my \valkiii<^ with yon/' 
Miss Miller gave liim a serious 
glanee. "It isn't forme; it's 
for yon — tliat is, it's for her. 
Well, I don't know who it's 
for ! But mother doesn't 
like any of my gentlemen 
friends. She's right down 
timid. She alwavs makes 
a fuss if I introduce a gen- 
tleman. ViWil <lo introduce 
them — almost always. If 
I didn't introduce my 
ffcntlemen friends to mother," the 
youtig gii'l added, in her little 
soft, Hat monotone, I shouldn't 
think it was luitural." 

"To introduce me," said Win- 
terhourne, "you must know my 
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name." And he proceeded to pronounce 
it to her. 

"Oh dear, I can't say all that!" said 
his companion, with a laugh. But by 
this time they had come up to Mrs. Mil- 
ler, who, as they drew near, walked to 
the parapet of the garden and leaned 
npon it, looking intently at the lake, and 
tnrning her back to them. " Mother !" 
said the jonng girl, in a tone of decision. 
Upon this the elder lady tnrned ronnd. 
"Mr. Winterbonrne," said Miss Daisy 
Miller, introducing the young man very 
frankly and prettily. " Common," she 
was, as Mrs. Costello had pronounced her; 
yet it was a wonder to Winterbourne 
that, with her commonness, she had a sin- 
gularly delicate grace. 

Her mother was a small, spare, light 
person, with a wandering eye, a very 
exiguous nose, and a large forehead, dec- 
orated with a certain amount of thin, 
much-frizzled liair. Like her daughter, 
Mrs. Miller was dressed with extreme 
elegance ; she had enormous diamonds in 
her ears. So far as Winterbourne could 
observe, she gave him no greeting — she 
certainly was not looking at him. Daisy 
was near her, pulling her shawl straight. 
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"What are you doing, poking round 
here ?" this yoiin^ lady inqnired, bnt by 

no means with that harshness of accent 
which Iier choice of words may imply. 

** I don't know," said her mother, turn- 
ing towards the hike again. 

" I shouldn't think you'd waot tliat 
shawl !" Daisy exclaimed. 

" Well, I do 1" her mother answered, 
with a little laugh. 

" Did yon get Randolph to go to bed 1" 
asked the younf^ frirl. 

"No; 1 couKln't induce him," said 
Mrs. Miller, very gently. "lie wants to 
talk to the waiter. He likes to talk to 
that waiter." 

"I was telling Mr. Win terbonme," the 
young girl went on; and to the young 
man's ear her tone might have indicated 
that she had been uttering his name all 
her life. 

"Oh yes I" said Winterbourne ; "I 
have the pleasure of knowing your son." 

Randolph's mamma was silent; she 
turned her attention to the lake. But at 
last she spoke. " Well, 1 don't see how 
he lives I" 

" Anyhow, it isn^t so bad as it was at 
Dover," said Daisy Miller. 
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"And what occurred at Dover?" Win- 
terbonrne asked. 

** He wouldn't <r(i to bed at all. 1 giie^s 
lie sat up all nii^lit in the public parlor. 
He wjisift ill bed at twelve o'clock; i 
know that.'' 

It was lialf-])ast twelve," declared 
Mrs. Miller, with mild emphasis. 

*^Doe6 he sleep much during the day?" 
Wiuterbourne demanded. 

I guess he doesn't sleep much," Daisy 
rejoined. 

"I wish be would!" said her mother. 
*'It seeuis as if hn couldn't." 

T tliink he's real tiresome," Daisy 
pursued. 

Then for some moments there was 
silence. " Well, Daisy Miller," said the 
elder lady, pi'esently, ^*! shouldn't think 
yoxCd want to talk against your own 
brother !" 

" Well, he is tiresome, mother," said 
Daisy, quitQ without tlie asperity of a 
retort. 

"lie's only uine," urged Mrs. Miller. 

" Well, he wouldn't go to that castle," 
said tbc young girl. " Tm going there 
with Mr. Win terbonrne." 

To this announcement, very placidly 
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niado, DaisvV mam ma 
offered no response. Winter- 
bourne took fnr irranted tliat slio 
deeply disapj)ruve<i of the pro- 
jected excur-iion : lujt lie ."-aid to 
liimself tliat ^lle \va.s a tsimj)]e, 
easily- tnanaged person, and that a 
few deferential protestations wonld 
take tlie edije from her displeasure. 
"Yes,'' he hegan ; **yonr dani^hter 
lias kindly allowed me the honor of 
being her guide." 

Mrs. Miller's 
wandering eyes 
attached them- 
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selves, with a sort of Mppealiiii; air, to 
Daisy, who, however, strolled a few steps 
farther, gently huramiug to herself. " 1 
preBume you will go in the oars," said her 
mother. 

" Yes, or in the boat," said Winter- 
bourne. 

" Well, of course, I don't know," Mrs. 
Miller rejoined. " I have never been to 
that castle." 

" It is a pity yon shouldn't go," said 
Wiiiterbourne, beginning to feel reassur- 
ed as to her opposition. And yet he was 
quite prepared to find that, as a matter 
of course, she meant to accompany her 
daughter. 

"We've been thinking ever so much 
about going," she pursued ; but it seems 
as if we couldn't. Of course Daisy, she 
wants to go round. r>ut tlicrc's a lady 
here — I don't know her name — she says 
she shouldn't think we'd want to go to 
see castles here; she should think we'd 
want to wait till we got to Italy. It 
seems as if there would be so many there," 
continued Mrs. Miller, with an air of in- 
creasing confidence. " Of course we only 
want to see tlje principal ones. We visited 
several in England," she presently added. 
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All, yes ! in England there are beau- 
tiful castles," said Winterbonroe. ^'But 
Chillon, here, is very well worth seeing." 
« Well, if Daisy feels np to it—" said 

Mrs. Miller, in a tone impregnated with 
a sense of the magnitude of the enter- 
prise. "It seems as if there was nothiug 
she wouldn't undertake." 

" Oh, I think she'll enjoy it !" Winter- 
bourne declared. And he desired tTiore 
and more to make it a certainty that he 
was to have the privilege of a t6te-&-tdte 
with the young lady, who was still stroll- 
ing along in front of them, softly vocaliz- 
ing. " You are not dis})osed, madam,*' he 
inquired, " to undertake it yourself?" 

Daisy's mother looked at him an instant 
askance, and then walked forward in si- 
lence. Then — " I guess she had better go 
alone," she said, simply. Winterboume 
observed to himself that this was a very 
different type of maternity from that of 
the vigilant matrons who massed them- 
selves in the fore -front of social inter- 
course in the dark old city at the other 
end of the lake. But his meditations 
were interrupted by hearing his name 
very distinctly pronounced by Mrs. Mil- 
ler's unprotected daughter. 
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*'Mr. WiiiterbonrneI"iminnurud Daibj. 

" Mademoiselle!" said the young man. 

" Don't you want to take me out in a 
boat V 

" At present !" lie asked. 
Of course !" said Daisy. 

" AVell, Annie Miller!" exclaimed her 
mother. 

" I beg you, madam, to let her go," 
said Winterbourne, ardently ; for he had 
never yet enjoyed the sensation of guid- 
ing through the summer starlight a 
skiff freiirhted with a fresh and 
beautiful young girl. 

" I shouldn't 
think she'd 
want to," 
said her 
mother. ''I 
shouldthink 
rath- 




er go m- 
dooi*8." 
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^^I'm Bare Mr. Winterbourne wants to 
take me," Daisy declared. " He's so aw- 
fully devoted !" 

" I will row you over to Chillon in the 
starlight." 

*' I doirt lu'lieve it I" said Daisy. 

"Well !" ejaculated the elder lady again. 

" You haven't spoken to ine for half an 
hour," lier daughter went on. 

I have been having some very pleas- 
ant conversation with your mother," said 
Winterbonrne. 

" Well, T want yon to take me out in 
a boat Daisy repeated. They had all 
stopped, and she had turned round and 
was looking at Winterbourne. Her face 
wore a charming smile, her pretty eyes 
were gleaming, she was swinging her 
great fan about. No; it's impossible to 
be prettier than that, thought Winter- 
bonrne. 

There are half a dozen boats moored 
at that landing-place," he said, pointing to 

certain steps which descended from the 
garden to the lake. " If yon will do me 
the honor to accept njy arm, we will go 
and select one of them." 

Daisy stood there smiling; she threw 
back her head and gave a little light 
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laugh. ^' I like a gentleman to be formal!" 
she declared. 

I assure yon it's a formal offer." 

I was bound I would make you say 

something," Daisy went on. 

"You Bee, it's not very difficult," said 
Wiiiterhourne. "But I am afraid you 
are chaffing inc." 

" 1 think not, sir," remarked Mrs. Mil- 
ler, very gently. 

" Do, then, let me give you a row," he 
said to the young girl. 

"It's quite lovely, the way you say 
that I" cried Daisy. 

"It will he still more lovely to do it." 

"Yes, it would he lovely !" said Daisy. 
But she made no movement to accom- 
pany him; she only stood there laugh- 
ing. 

I should think you had hetter find out 
what time it is," interposed her mother. 

" It is eleven o'clock, madam," said a 
voice, with a foreign accent, out of the 
neighboring darkness ; and Winterbonme, 
turning, perceived the florid pei*sonage 
who was in attendance upon the two la- 
dies, lie had apparently just approached. 

" Oh, Euireiuo," said Daisy, am go- 
ing out in a boat i" 
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Engenio bowed. At eleven o'clock, 
mademoiselle f 

" I am going with Mr. Winterbonrne— 
this very minute." 

" Do toll her she can't," said Mrs. Mil- 
ler to the courier. 

" I tliink you had better not go out in 
a boat, madetnoiselle," Engenio declared. 

Winterbonrne wished to Heaven this 
pretty girl were not so familiar witii her 
conrier ; bnt lie said nothing. 

" I suppose yon don't think it's proper I" 
Daisy exclaimed. " Engenio doesn't think ^ 
any thing's proper." 

" I am at your service," said Winter- 
bonrne. 

\ **Doe8 mademoiselle propose to go 
alone?" asked Engenio of Mrs. Miller. 

"Oh, no; with this gentleman!" an- 
swered Daisy's mamma. 

The conrier looked for a moment at 
Winterbonrne— the latter thonght he was 
smiling — and then, solemnly, with a bow, 
**As mademoiselle pleases I'' he said. 

" Oh, I hoped yon would nuike a fuss!'' 'I 
said Daisy. " 1 don't care to go now." 

" I myself shall make a fuss if you don't 
go," said Winter- bourne. 



That's all I want — a little 




f UBS And the yonng girl began to langli 

again. 

Mr. Randolph has gone to bed the 
courier announced, frigidly. 

" Oh, Daisy ; now we can go said 
Mi-8. Miller. 

Daisy turned away from AV inter bourne, 
looking at him, smiling, and funning her- 
self. Good-night," she said ; I hope 
you are disappointed, or disgusted, or 
something !" 

He looked at her, taking the hand she 
offered liini. "1 am puzzled," he an- 
swered. 

"Well, I liope it woiTt keep you 
awake!" she said, very smartly; and, 
nnder the escort of the privileged Eu- 
genie, the two ladies passed towards the 
house. 

Winterbonrne stood looking after them ; 
he was indeed puzzled. He lingered be- 
side the lake for a quarter of au hour, 
turning over the mystery of the young 
girl's sudden familiarities and caprices. 
But the only very definite conclusion he 
came to was that he should enjoy deuced- 
ly going ofE " with her somewhere. 

Two days afterwards he went off with 
her to the Castle of Ohillon. He waited 
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for lier in the large liall of the hotel, 
where tlie couriers, the servants, tlie for- 
eii;n tourists, were luungin<; about and 
staring. It was not the phice he should 
have chosen, but slie had appointed it. 
She came tripping down-stairs, buttoning 
her long gloves, squeezing her folded 
parasol against her pretty figure, dressed 
' in the perfection of a soberly elegant trav- 
elling costume. Winterbonme was a man 
of imagination and, as our ancestors used 
to say, sensibility; as he looked at her 
dress and — on tlie i^reat staijvase — her 
little rapid, conliding step, he felt as if 
there were something ronuuitic going for- 
ward. He could have believed he was 
going to elope with her. He passed out 
with her among all the idle people that 
were assembled there ; they were all look- 
ing at her very hard ; she liad begun to 
chatter as soon as she joined him 
W interbou rue's prefer- 
ence had been that tliey 
should he conveyed to 
Chi lion in a carriage; 
but she expressed a 
lively wish to go in 
the little steam- 
er; she de- 





elared tliat she had a passion for steam- 
boats. There was always sncli a hn-elv 
breeze upon the water, and you saw such 
lots of people. The sail was not long, but 
Winterbourne's companion fonnd time to 
saj a great many things. To the young 
man liitnself their little excursion was so 
nnich of an escapade — an adventnre — 
that, even allowing for her habitnal sense * 
of freedom, he had some expectation of 
seeing her regard it in the same way. 
But it must l)e confessed that, in this par- 
. ^ t i en lar, he was disappointed. Daisy 
Miller was extremely animated, she 
was in charming spirits; but she 
was apparently not at all excited ; 
she was not fluttered ; slie avoided 
neither his eyes nor those of any 
one t'lse ; she blushed neither when 
she looked at him nor when she felt 
that people were looking at her. 
People continued to look at her a 
great deal, and Winterbourne took 
much satisfaction in his pretty com- 
panion's distingnished air. He had 
been a little afraid that she would 
talk loud, laugh overmucli, aiul 
even, ])erhaj)s, dt^iie t<» move about 
the boat a good deal. I>ut he quite 
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f oi^t his fears ; he sat smiHng, with his 
eyes upon her face, while, without mov- 
ing from her place, she delivered herself 

of a great number of orii^iiial reflections. 
It was the most cliarmini^ garrulity lie 
had ever heard, lie had assented to the 
idea that she was coumioii but was 
she so, after all, or was he simply getting 
used to her commonness? Her conver- 
sation was chiefly of what metaphysicians 
term the objective cast; but every now 
and then it took a subjective turn. 

**AVhat on earth are you so grave 
about?'' she suddenly demanded, lixing 
. her ai^reeable eyes upon Winterbou rue's. 
Am I grave he asked. " I had an 
idea I was grinning from ear to ear." 

''You look as if you were taking me 
to a funeral. If that's a grin, your ears 
are very near together." 

^'Should you like me to dance a horn- 
pipe on the deck ?" 

"Tray do, and I'll carry round your 
hat. It will pay the expenses of our 
journey." 

I never was better pleased in my 
life," murmured Winterbourne. 

She looked at liim a moment, and then 
burst into a little laugh. '' I like to make 
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jou 8aj those things! You're a queer 
mixture !" 
In the castle, after t]iej had landed, the 

* subjective element decidedly prevailed. 
Diiivsy trij)ptHl al)(mt the vaulted cham- 
bePB, rustled her skirts in tin* corkscrew 
staircases, Hirted l>ack with a pretty little 
cry and a shudder from the edge of the 
otMietteSj and turned a singularly well- 
shaped ear to everything that Winter- 
bourne told her about the place. But he 
saw that she cared very little for feudal 
antiquities, and that the dusky traditions 
of Chillon made hut a shght impression 
upon her. They had the good-fortune to 
have been able to walk about without 
other companionship than that of the 
custodian ; and Winterboume arranged 
with this functionary that they should 
not be hurried — ^that they should linger 
and pause wherever tliey chose. The 
custodian interpreted the bargain gener- 
ously — Winterbourne, on his side, had 
been generous — and ended by leaving 
them quite to tliemselves. Miss Miller's 
observations were not iHjmarkable for log- 
ical consistency; for anythintcshe wanted 
to say she was sure to find a pretext. 
She found a great many pretexts in the 
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ni^rged embrasures of Chillon for askin*^ 
AVinterboiiriie sudden questions about him- 
self — liis family, liis previous liistory, his 
tastes, his habits, his intentions — and for 
supplying information upon correspc aid- 
ing points in lier own personality. Of 
lier own tastes, habits, and intentions Miss 
Miller was prepared to give the most def- 
inite, and, indeed, the most favorable ae- 
count. 

Well, I hope you know enough !" she 
said to her companion, after he had told 
lier the history of the uniiappy Bonnivard. 
"I never saw a man tliat knew so much'/' 
The history of Bonnivard had evidently, 
as they say, gone* into ouv ear and out 
of the other. But Daisy went on to 
sav that she wished Winterbonrni' 
would travel witli them, and ** go 
round'' with them : thev miirht know 
something, in that case. Don't y(»u 
want to come and teach Jwanih»lpli i ' 
sheasked. Winterbourne said that 
nothing could jiossibly 
j)Iease him so much, hut 
that he liad unfortiinatel v 
other occupations. '* ( )t her 
occupations ^ I don't be- 
lieve it!" said Miss Daisy. 
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"What do von mean? You are not in 
bosiness." The young man admitted that 
he was not in business; but lie had en- 
gagements which, even within a day or 
two, would force him to go liack to Gene- 
va. "Oil, bother!" she said; I don*t 
believe it!" and she be^an to talk aljout 
Bomethiiii; else. J>ut a few inoiiients later, 
when he was pointing out to her the pretty 
design of an antique fireplace, she broke 
out irrelevantly, " Yon don't mean to say 
jou are going back to Geneva ?" 

*^It is a melancholy fact that I shall 
have to return to-morrow." 

"Well, Mr. Winterbourne," said Daisy, 
**I think you'i'e horrid !" 

"Oh, don't say such dreadful things!" 
said Winterbourne — "just at the last!'' 

"The last!" cried the young girl; ''I 
call it the first. I have half a mind to 
leave you here and go straight back to the 
hotel alone." And for the next ten min- 
utes she did nothing but call him horrid. 
Poor Winterbourne was fairly bewildered ; 
no young lady had as yet done him the 
lionor to be so aii^itated bv the announce- 
ment of his movements. His companion, 
after this, ceased to pay any attention to 
the curiosities of Chi Hon or the beauties 
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of the lake; slie opened , 
iire upon tlie niystori- 
i^i^ ous eliariner of Gene- 
va, whom she appeared 
to liave instantly taken it for granted 
that lie was hurryin<ij hack to see. How 
did Miss Daisy Miller know that there 
w*as a charmer in Geneva i Winter- 
hourne, who denied the existence of such 
a person, was quite unable to discover; 
and lie was divided between amazement 
at the rapidity of her induction and 
amusement at the frankness of her yv;*- 
siflage. She seemed to him, in all this, 
an extraordinary mixture of innocence 
and crudity. *'Does she never allow you 
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more than three days at a time ?" asked 
Daisy, ironically. Doesn't she give yon 
a vacation in summer? There is no one 
so hard worked bnt they can get leave 

to i^o off somewliei'e at this season. I 
suppose, if you stay another day, she'll 
come alter } oil in the boat. Do wait ovi;r 
till Friday, and 1 will go down to the 
landing to see lier arrive!" Wiuter- 
boiirnc began to tliink lie had been wrong 
to feel disappointed in the temper in 
which the young lady had embarked. If 
he liad missed the personal accent, the 
personal accent was now inakiiii; its ap- 
pearance. It soiintled very distinctly, at 
last, in her tellini]^ him she would stop 
"teasing" liim if he would ])romis(i her 
solemnly to come down to liome in the 
winter. 

^^That's notadifiicnlt promise to make," 
said Winterbourne. *^My aunt has taken 
an apartment in Rome for the winter, 
and has already asked me to come and see 

her;' 

I don't want you to come for your 
annt," said Daisy ; ^* I want v<>u to come 
for me." And this was the oidy allusion 
tliat the young man was ever to hear her 
make to his invidious kinswoman. He 
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declared that, at any rate, he won Id cer- 
tainly come. After this Daisy stopped 
teasing. Wiiiterl)ournc took a ciirriage, 
and tliey drov(^ hack to V^evay in the 
dusk. Tlie young girl was very quiet. 

In the evening Winterbourne mention- 
ed to Mrs. Costello that lie had spent the 
afternoon at Chillon with Miss Daisy 
Miller. 

"The Americans — of the courier?" 
asked this lady. 

"Ah, happily,'' said Winterbourne, "the 

courier stayed at home." 

She went with you all alone?" 
''AH alone." 

Mi's. Costello sniffed a littleat her smell- 
ing-bottle. "And that," she exclaimed, 
" is the young person whom you wanted 
me to know !" 






iNTERBOURNE, wbo liad rcturncd to Ge- 
neva the day after liis excnrsioii to (.^liil- 
loTi. went to Rome towards the end of 
January. His aunt liad been establislied 
tbere for several weeks, and be bad re- 
ceived a couple of letters from ber. 

Tbose people you were so devoted to 
last summer at Vevay have turned up 
bere, courier and all," she wrote. " Tliey 
seem to bave made several acquaintances, 
but tbe courier continues to be tbe most 
intime. Tbe young lady, however, is also 
very intimate with some third-rate Ital- 
ians, witb whom she rackets about in a 
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way that makes much talk. Brin<2^ mo 
tliat pretty novel of Oherbuliez's — FavU 
Mkre — and don't come later than the 
23d." 

In the natural wnrse of events, Win- 

tcrbuuriie, on arriving in Tlonie, would 
presently have ascertained Mrs. Millers 
address at the American hunker's, and 
have gone to pay his compliments to 
Miss Daisy. After what happened at 
Vevay, I think I may certainly call upon 
them," he said to Mrs. Costello. 

"If, after what happens — at Yevay 
and everywhere — ^yon desire to kee}) up 
the acqnaintance, yon are very welcome. 
Of course a man may know every one. 
Men are welcome to the privilege!" 

"Pray what is it that happens — here, 
for instanced' Wiutcrlxtiirne demanded. 

''The girl goes about alone with her 
foreigners. As to what happens farther, 
you must apply elsewhere for informa- 
tion. She has picked up half a dozen of 
the regular Ronutn fortune-hunters, and 
she takes tlicm ahout to people's houses. 
Wlien she comics to a party she brings 
with her a gentleman with a good deal 
ef manner and a wonderful mustache." 

" And where is the mother ?" 
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"I haven't the least idea. Tlie^ are • 
very dreadful people." 

Winterbonrne meditated a moment. 
*' They are very ignorant — very innocent 
only. Depend upon it they are not bad." 

"They are hopelessly vulgar,'* said 
Mrs. Costello. "Whether or no being 
liopelessly vulii^ar is ])ein<j^ 'bad ' is a ques- 
tion for the inetapiiysicians. They are 
had enouc^h to dislike, at any rate; and 
for this short life that is quite enough.'* 

The news that Daisy Miller was sur 
ronnded by half a dozen wonderful mns- 
taches checked Winterbonrne's impulse 
to go straightway to see her. He had, 
perhaps, not definitely flattered himself 
that he had made an ineffaceable ini])res- 
sion upon her heart, Imt he was annoyed 
at hearing of a statt; of affairs so little in 
harmony with an iina<z;e that had lately 
flitted in and out of his own meditations; 
the image of a very pretty girl looking 
out of an old lioraan window and asking 
herself urgently when Mr. Winterbourne 
would arrive. If, however, he determined 
to wait a little before reminding Miss 
Miller of his claims to her eonsidei'ation, 
lie went very soon to call upon two er 
three other friends. One of these friends 
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was an American lady who had spent 
several winters at Geneva, where she liad 
placed her children at school. She was 
a very accomplished woman, and she 
lived in the Via Gregoriana. Winter- 
bourne found her in a little crimson 
drawing-room on a third floor; the room 
was filled with southern sunshine. He 
had not been there ten minutes when the 
servant came in, announcing " Madanie 
Mila!" This announcement was present- 
ly followed by the entrance of little 
Randolph Miller, who stopped in the 
middle of the room and stood stai'ing at 
Winterbourne. An instant later his pret- 
ty sister crossed the threshold ; and then, 
after a considerable interval, Mrs. Miller 
slovrlv advanced. 

" I know you !" said Randolph. 
Pm sure you know a great many 
things," exclaimed Winterbourne, taking 
him by the hand. How is your educa- 
tion eomint; on ?" 

Daisy was exchanging greetings very 
jUH'trily with her hostess; but when she 
heard Winterbourne's voice she quick- 
ly turned her head. " Well, 1 de- 
clare r' she said. 

"J told you I should come, yon 
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know," Winterbourne rejoined, smil- 
•ng. 

Well, I didn't believe it," said Miss 
Daisy. 

" I am much obliged to you," lauglied 
the youug man. 

*^You might have oome to see meV^ 
said Daisy. 

"I arrived only vesterdav." 
" I don't believe that!" the young girl 
dechired. 

Winterbourne turned with a protesting 
smile to her mother; but this lady evaded 
his glance, and, seatino^ herself, fixed her 
eyes upon her son. WeVe got a bigger 
place than this," said Randolph. ^^It's 
all ^old on the walls." 

Mrs. Miller turned uneasily in her 
chair. "I told you if I were to bring 
you, you would say something!" she 
murmured. 

"I told you P- Randolph exclaimed. 
I tell y<my sir !" he added, jocosely, giv- 
ing Winterbourne a thump on the knee. 
" It is bigger, too !" 

Daisy had entered upon a lively con- 
versation with her hostess, and Winter- 
bourne judged it heeoniing to address a 
few words to her mother. I hope you 
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have been well since we parted at Ye- 
vay," he said. 

Mrs. Miller now certainly looked at 
him — at his chin. "Not very well, sir," 

she answered. 

" She's i^ot the dyspepsia,'' said Ran- 
^ dolph. I've (j^ot it, too. Father's got 
/ y it. I've got it most T' 

This annonncenient, instead of emhar- 
rassing Mi-s. Miller, seemed to relieve 
her. "I snffer from the liver," she said. 
"I think it's this climate ; it's less bracing 
than Schenectady, especially in the win- 
/d ** ter season. I don't know vvhetlier vou 
/ i;; know we reside at Scheneetadv. I was 
^ ^ sayinn' to Daisy that I certainly hadn't 
^ found any one like Dr. Davis, an(i I didn't 
believe I should. Oh, at Schenectady he 
stands first ; they think everything of 
him. He has so mnch to do, and yet 
there was nothing he wouldn't do for me. 
He said he never saw anything like my 
dyspepsia, hut he was bound to cure it. 
Tin snre there was nothin<jj he wouldn't 
try. lie was just going to try something 
new when we came off. Mr. Miller want- 
ed Daisy to see Europe for herself. But 
I wrote to Mr. Miller that it seems as if 
I couldn't get on without Dr. Davis. At 
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Schenectady he stands at the very top ; 
and there's a ^reat deal of sickness there, 

too. It affects my sleep." 

Wiiitcrhourne liad a iijood deal of patli- 
olot^ical <;ussip witli Dr. Davis's patient, 
durin<i: which Daisy chattered unremit- 
tingly to hvv own eoiiipanion. The young 
man asked Mrs. Miller how she was 
pleased with Rome. **Well, I mnst say 
1 am disappointed," she answered. We 
had heard so much about it ; I suppose 
we liad heard too inueh. P»ut we cuuhhrt 
help that. We had been led to expect 
souiethin<ij different." 

"Ah, wait a little, and you will be- 
come very fond of it," said Winter- 
bourne. 

" I hate it worse and worse every day !" 
cried Randolph. 

"You are like the infant Hannibal/' 
said Winterhonrne. 

" Xo, I ain't Kandolph declared, at 
a venture. 

" You are not mucli like an infant/' 
said his mother. ^^Bnt we have seen 
places," she resumed, that I should put 
a long way before Rome." And in reply 
to Winterbonrne's interros^ation, ''There's 
Zurich," she concluded, *• I think Ziirieh 



is lovely; and we hadn't heard half bo 
much about it." 

"The best place we've seen is the City 
of Richmond !" said Randolph. 

"He means the ship," his mother ex- 
plained. *'We crossed in that ship. 
Kandolpli had a good time on the City 
of Richvfwndr 

"It's the best place I've seen," the 
child repeated. " Only it was turned the 
wrong way." 

"Well, we've got to turn the right way 
some time," said Mrs. Miller, with a little 
lauf^li. Wiiiterboiirne expressed the hope 
that her daughter at least found some 
gratiUcation in liome, and she declared 
that Daisy was quite carried away. " It's 
on account of the society — ^the society's 
splendid. She goes round everywhere; 
she has made a great number of acquaint- 
ances. Of course she goes round more 
than 1 do. I must say they have been 
very sociable ; th(;y have taken her right 
in. And then she knows a great many 
gentlemen. Oh, she thinks there's noth- 
ing like Rome. Of course, it's a great 
deal pleasanter for a young lady if she 
knows plenty of gentlemen." 

By this time Daisy had turned her 
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attention again to Winterbouriie. 
beeti telling Mrs. Walker how mean 
were !" the young girl announced. 

" And what is the evidence you 
have offered f asked Winterl)ourne, 
rather annoyed at Miss Miller's 
want of appreciation of the zeal of 
an admirer who on his way down 
to Rome had stopped neither at 
Bologna nor at Florence, simply 
because of a certain sentimental 
impatience. He remembered that 
a cynical compatriot had once told 
him that American women — the 
pretty ones, and this gave a large- 
ness to the axiom — were at once 
the most exacting in the world and 
the least endowed with a sense of 
indebtedness. 

"Why, you were awfully mean at 
Vevay," said Daisy. " You wouldif t 
do anything. You wouldn't stay 
there when I asked you." 

**My dearest young lady," cried 
Winterbourne, with eloquence, 
'* have I come all the way to Rome 
to encounter your reproaclies V 

"Just hear him say that!" said 
Daisy to her hostess, giving a twist 



to a bow on this lady's dress. " Did you 
ever hear anytliiiij:: so (juaiiit f 

" So quaint, my dear ^" iniiriiiui ed Mrs. 
Walker, in tlie tone of a partisan of Win- 
ter bourne. 

"Well, 1 don't know," said Daisy, fin- 
^ring Mrs. Walker's ribbons. "Mrs. 
Walker, 1 want to tell j^ou something.'' 

" Motlier-r," interposed Kandolpli, with 
liis rough ends to liis words, I tell you 
you've rrot to go. Eugenio '11 raise— 
soinetliini; !" 

" I'm not afraid of Kiifr-onio," said Daisy, 
with a toss of her liead. "Look here, 
Mrs. Walker,'' she went on, ^^yoa know 
I'm coming to your party." 
I am delighted to hear it" 

" I've ^ot a lovely dress !" 
1 am very sure of that." 

" Iiut 1 want to ask a favor — permis- 
sion to brini^ a frifiid/' 

"1 shall be happy to see any of your 
friends,'' said AIis. Walker, turning with 
a smile to Mrs. Miller. 

" Oh, they are not my friends," an- 
swered Daisy's mamma, smiling shyly, in 
her own fashion. I never spoke to 
them/' 

It's an intimate friend of mine — Mr. 
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Giovanelli," said Daisy, witliout a tremor 
in ber clear little voice, or a shadow on 
her brilliant little face. 

Mi's. Walker was silent a moment; she 
gave a rapid glance at Winterbonrne. " I 
shall be glad to see Mr. Giovanelli," she 
then said. 

" He's an Italian," Daisy pnrsued, with 

the prettiest serenity. " He's a great 
friend of mine ; he's the handsomest man 
in the world — except Mr. Winterhonrne! 
lie knows plenty of Italians, but he 
wants to know some Americans. lie 
thinks ever so much of Americans. He's 
tremendously clever. He's perfectly 
lovely 1" 

It was settled that this brilliant per- 

sonage should be brought to Mi's. Walk- 
er's party, and then Mrs. Miller j)repared 
to take her leave. I trness we'll go 
back to the hotel," she said. 

You may go back to theliotcl, moth- 
er, but Vin going to take a walk,'' said 
Daisy. 

She^s going to walk with Mr. Giova- 
nelli," Randolph proclaimed, 
"lam going to the Pincio," said Daisy, 

smiliniT. 

" Alone, uiy dear — at this hour C Mrs. 
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W;ilker asked. Tim afteniooii \v:is di'aw- 
ing to a close — it was the hour for tlie 
throng of carriages and of contemplative 
pedestrians. I don't think it's safe, my 
dear," said Mrs. Walker. 

" Neither do I," subjoined Mrs. Miller. 
You'll get the fever, as sure as you live, 
liemember what Dr. Davis told you !" 

"Give her some medicine before she 
goes," said Randolpli. 

The company had risen to its feet; 
Daisy, still showing her pretty teeth, bent 
over and kissed her hostess. Mrs. 
Walker, you are too perfect," she said. 
** I'm not going alone ; I am going to 
meet a friend." 

" Your friend won't keep you from 
getting the fever," Mrs. Miller observed. 

"Is it Mr. Giovanelli f asked the 
hostess. 

Winterl)Ourne was watching the 3'oung 
girl ; at this (piestion his attention 
quickened. She stood there smiling 
and smoothing her bonnet ribbons; 
she glanced at Wiriterbourne. 
Then, while she glanced and 
smiled, she answered, without a 
sliade of hesitation, *'Mr. '-iova- 
nelli — the beautiful (iiovanelli." 
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"My dear young friend," said Mrs. 

Walker, taking her liaiid, pleadingly, 
"don't walk oif to the Pincio at this 
uuliealtliy hour to meet a beautihil Ital- 
lan. 

Well, he speaks English," said Mrs. 
Miller. 

" Gracious me !" Daisy exclaimed, " I 
don*t want to do anything improper. 
There*8 an easy way to settle it." She 

continued to glance at Wiiiterhourne. 
"The Pincio is only a hundred yards dis- 
tant; and if ^Ii*. Winterhourne were as 
polite MS lie ])retend8, lie would olfer to 
walk with me!" 

Winterbonrne's politeness hastened to 
aflSrm itself, and the yoting girl gave him 
gracions leave to accompany her. They 
passed down -stairs before her mother, 
and at the door Winterljourne perceived 
Mrs. Afillers carriage drawn np, with the 
ornamental courier, whose ac<juai!itance 
lie had made at Vevay, seated within. 
"Good-bye, Eiigenio!'* cried Daisy; "I'm 
going to take a walk." The distance 
from the Via Gregoriana to the beautiful 
garden at the other end of the Pincian 
Hill is, in fact, rapidly traversed. As the 
day was splendid, however, and the coii- 
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course of vclncles, walkers, and loungers 
iiunicnms, tlie young Atncricans found 
tlieir |)n>gr('ss much delayed. Tliis fact 
was Idglily agreeable to Winter- 
j bourne, in spite of his conscious- 
ness of his singular situation. The 
i^low-rnovi'iir, idl v-f^azinj; Roman 
crowd bestowed mmdi attention 
upon tlic extremely pretty young 
foreign lady who was passing 
through it up<)n his arm; and he 
Wondered what on eartli iiad i»een 
in Daisy's nn'nd wIkmi she pro- 
])oscd to expose iieivself, uiuitteml- 
ed, to its appreciation. His own 
mission, to lier sense, apparently, 
was to consign her to the hands 
of Mr. (liovanelH; but AV'inter- 
bourne, at once annoyed and grat- 
ified, resolved that he would do 
no such thiuir. 

Whv haven't vou been to see 
me f asked Daisy. You can't 
get out of that.'' 

I have had the honor of tell- 
ing you that I have only just 
Stepped out of the train." 
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"Yon must have staved in the train a 
good while after it stopped !" cried tlie 
yoiin_<^ girl, with her little laugh. *' I 
suppose you. were asleejx You have had 
time to go to see Mi*s. Walker." 

''I knew Mrs. Walker—" Winter- 
bounie began to explain. 

" I know where you knew her. Yon 
knew her at Geneva. She told me so. 
Well, yon knew me at Vevay. That's 
just as good. So you ought to li.ive 
couu'/' She asked liiin uo vrJier (jiies- 
tio!i than this ; she hegan to prattle ahout 
her own affairs. We've got splendid 
rooms at the hotel ; Eugenie says they're 
the best rooms in Home. We are going 
to stay all winter, if we don't die of the 
fever; and I guess we'll stay then. It's 
a great deal nicer than I thought : I 
thought it woidd he fearfully quiet; I 
was sure it would be awfully poky. I 
was sure we should he going round all 
the time with one of those dreadful old 
men that explain about the pictures and 
things. But we only had about a week 
of that, and now I'm enjoying myself. 
I know ever so many ))eoplc, and they 
are all so charming. The society's ex- 
tremely select. There are all kinds — 
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Eiij^lisli and Gennaiis and Italians. I 
tliink T liko tlu^ Kn«;Iisli hi'st. I liku 
tliiMi- style of conversation. P)nt tlici-e 
are some lovelv Americans. I never saw 
anytliing so hospitable. Tliere^s some- 
thing or other every day. There's not 
iiiiich dancing; bat I mnst say I never 
thought dancing was everythin<^. I was 
always fond of conversation. I <rnes8 I 
sliall liave {>lenty at Mrs. Walkers, her 
rooms are so small.'' Wlien tliey liad 
])assed the ii^ate of the Pincian (irardens, 
Miss Miller heij^an to wondtM* where Mr, 
Giovanelli might he. "We liad hettcr 
go straight to that place in front," she 
said, " where yon look at the view." 

I certainly shall not help you to find 
liim," Winter bourne declared. 

"Then I shall tind him without vou," 
said Miss Daisy. 

V<»ii cLi taiuly won't leave aiel'' cried 
Wintcrbourne. 

She burst into her little laugh. " Are 
you afraid you'll get lost — or run over? 
But there^s Giovanelli, leaning against that 
tree. Ile^s staring at the women in the car- 
riasres; did you ever see anything so cool ?" 

WinU'ihourne perceivi'd at some dis- 
tance a little man standing with folded 
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arms nursing his cane. He liad a liand- 
soine face, an artfully poised liat, a i^lass 
in one eye, and a nosegay in liis liuttou- 
hole. Winterbourne looked at liini a 
moment, and then said, **Do you mean 
to speak to that man V 

*' Do I mean to speak to liim ? Why, 
you don^t suppose I mean to communi- 
cate by signs f ' 

"Pray understand, tlien," said 
Winterbourne, " that I intend to 
remain with you." 

Daisy stopped and looked at 
him, without a sign of troubled 
consciousness in lier face ; with 
nothing but the presence of her 
charming eyes and her happy dim- 
ples. **Well, she's a cool one!" 
thought the young man. 

"I don't like the way you say 
tliat," said Daisy. "It's too im- 
perious.". 

"I beg your pardon if I say it 
wrong. The main point is to give 
you an idea of my meaning." 

The young girl looked at him 
more gravely, but with eyes that 
were prettier than ever. " I have 
never allowed a gentleman to die- 
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tate to me, or to interfere with anything 
1 do." 

*' I tliiiik you have inarle a mistake," 
said Wiiiterl)onrne. "You should soiuc- 
tiuies libtuu to a gentluuiau — the riglit 
one." 

Daisy began to laugh again. ''I do 
nothing but listen to gcutlcinen I'' she ex- 
claimed. Tell roe if Mr. Giovanelli is 
the right one." 

The gentleman with the nosegay in 
Ills bosom had now perceived our two 
friends, and was a])|)r()achiiig the young 
girl with ob6e<|uious rapidity. Jle bowed 
to Wiiiterbourne as well as to the hitter's 
companion ; he had a brilliant smile, an 
intelligent eye; Winterbourne thought 
him not a bad -looking fellow. But he 
nevertheless said to Daisy, " No, he's not 
the right one." 

Daisy evidently had a natural talent 
for performing introductions; slie men- 
tioned the name of each of her compan- 
ions to the other. She strolled along 
with one of them on each side of her; 
Mr. Giovanelli, who spoke English very 
cleverly — ^Winterbourne afterwards learn- 
ed that he had practised the idiom upon 

a great many American heiresses — ad- 
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dressed to lier a great deal of very 
polite nonsense; lie was extreme- 
ly urbane, and the young Ameri- 
can, who said nothing, reflected 
upon that profundity of Italian 
cleverness which enables people 
to appear more gracious in pro- 
portion as they are more acute- 
ly disappointed. Giovanelli, of 
course, had counted upon some- 
thing more intimate; he had not 
bargained for a party of three. 
But he kept his temper in a man- 
ner which sufiTfrested far-stretch- 
injj intentions. Winterbourne flattered 
himself that he had taken his measure. 
** lie is not a gentleman,^' said the young 
American; "he is only a clever imita- 
tion of one. lie is a music- master, or 
a penny-a-liner, or a third-rate artist. 
D — n his good looks!" Mr. Giovanelli 
had certainly a very pretty face ; but 
Winterbourne felt a superior indigna- 
tion at his own lovely fellow -country- 
woman's not knowing the difference be- 
tween a spurious gentleman and a real 
one. Giovanelli chattered and jested, 
and made himself wonderfully agreeable. 
It was true that, if he was an imitation, 
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the imitation was brilliant "Neverthe- 
less," Winterboume said to liimself, a 
nice girl ought to know!" And then 
lie came back to the question whether 
this was, in fact, a nice girl. Would a 
nice girl, even allowing for her being a 
little Aniericiin tiirt, make a rendezvous 
with a ])resuniahly low-lived foreigner I 
Tiie rendezvous in this case, indeed, had 
been in broad daylight, and in the most 
crowded corner of Rome ; but was it not 
impossible to regard the choice of these 
circumstances as a proof of extreme cyn- 
icism ? Singular though it may seem, 
Winterboume was vexed tliat the young 
girl, in joining her ajnoi'oso^ .should not 
appear more impatient of his own com- 
pany, and he was vexed because of his 
inclination. It was impossible to regard 
her as a perfectly well-condacted young 
lady ; she was wanting in a certain indis- 
pensable delicacy. It would therefore 
simplify matters greatly to be able to 
treat her as tlie ol)jeet of one of those 
sentiments whieh are called by romancers 
"lawless passions." That she should seem 
to wish to get rid of him would help him 
to think more lightly of her, and to be 

able to think more lightly of her would 
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make lier mncli Ices perplexing. But 
Daisy, on tins occasion, continne<l to pre- 
sent herself as an jnsei-utal)le combination 
of audacity and innocence. 

She liad heen walking some quarter of 
an hour, attended by her two cavaliers, 
and responding in a tone of very childish 
gajetj, as it seemed to Winterbourne, to 
the pretty speeches of Mr. Giovanelli, 
when a carriaire that had detached itself 
from the revolving train drew np beside 
tlie path. At the same moment Winter- 
bourne perceived tliat his friend Mrs. 
Walker — the lady whose house he had 
lately left — was seated in the veliiele, and 
was beckoning to hiin. Leaving Miss 
Miller's side, he hastened to obey her 
summons. Mrs. Walker was flushed ; she 
wore an excited air. "It is really too 
dreadful," she said. '* That irirl must 
not do this sort of lliint^. She must not 
walk here with you two men. Fifty 
people have noticed her.'' 

W interbonrue raised his eyebrows. I 
tliink it's a pity to make too much fuss 
about it." 

"It's a pity to let the girl ruin herself!" 
"She is very iuuocent," said Winter- 
bourne. 



" She's very crazy !" cried Mrs. Walker. 
Did you ever see anything so imbecile 
as lier mother? After you had all left 
me just now I could not sit still for 
thinking of it. It seemed too pitiful 
not even to attempt to save her, 1 order- 
ed the carriage and put on my bonnet, 
and came here as quickly as possible. 
Thank Heaven I have found you!" 
" What do you propose to do with us?" 
asked Winterbourne, smiling 

To ask her to get in, to drive 
her about here for half an hour, 
so that the woi'ld may see 
that she is not running ab- 
eolutclv wild, and then to 
take her safely home." 
I don't think it's a 
very happy thought," said 
W^inturbourne ; *' but you 
can try." 
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Mrs. Walker tried. The young man 
went in pursuit of Miss Miller, who had 
simply nodded and smiled at his inter- 
locutor in the carriage, and had gone her 
way witli lier companion. Daisy, on 
learnino: that Mrs. Walker ^vished to 
speak to her, retraced her steps witli a 
perfect good grace and witli Mr. Giova- 
nelli at Iier side. She declared tliat she 
was delighted to have a chance to present 
this gentleman to Mrs. Walker. She im- 
mediately achieved the introduction, and 
declared that she had never in her life 
seen anything so lovely as Mrs. Walker's 
carriage-rug. 

"1 am i^lad you admire it,'' said this 
lady, smiling sweetly. Will you get in 
and let me put it over you 

"Oh no, thank you," said Daisy. "I 
shall admire it much more as I see you 
driving round with it." 

** Do get in and drive with me I" said 
Mrs. Walker. 

**TIiat would be charming, but it's so 
enchanting just as I am !" and Daisy gave 
a brilliant glance at the geutieaien on 
either side of her. 

" It may he enchanting, dear child, but 
it is not the (Mistoni liere," urged Mrs. 
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Walker, leaning forward in her victoria, 
with lier hands devontly clasped. 
"Well, it oii«j:ht to be, then!" said 

Daisy. " If 1 didn't walk 1 should ex- 
pi re. 

" Yon slionld walk witli vonr inotlier, 
dear,'' cried the lady from Geneva, losing 
patience. 

"With mj mother, dear!" exclaimed 
the jonng girl. Winterbourne saw that 
she scented interference. '*My mother 
never walked ten steps in her life. And 

tiien, yon know," she added, with a langh, 
"I am more than five years old." 

« ' 

" You are old eiKMii^h tu be more rea- 
sonahle. Yon are old enongli, dear Miss 
Miller, to be talked about." 

Daisy looke<l at Mrs. Walker, smiling 
intensely. ^'Talked about? What do 
you mean f 

Come into rny carriage, and I will 
tell von.*' 

Daisy tnrned lier (niickened t^lance 
again from one of the gentlemen beside 
her to the other. Mr. Giovanelli was bow- 
ing to and fro, rubbing down his gloves 
and laughing very agreeably ; Winter- 
bourne thought it a most unpleasant 
scene. " I donH think I want to know 
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what yon mean/' ^aid Daisy, presently. 
" I don't think 1 sliould like it." 

Winterbom nc w isiied that Mi s. Walk- 
er wonhl tuck in her carriat^e-rug and 
drive away ; but this lady did not enjoy 
being defied, us she afterwards told biin. 
^'Should you prefer being tliouglit a very 
reckless girl f she demanded. 

^'Gracious!" exclaimed Daisy. 81ie 
looked a^in at Mr. Giovanelli, then she 
turned to Winterbourne. There was a 
little pink Hush in her eheek ; she was 
tremendously pretty. **Does Mr. Win- 
terbourne think," she asked slowly, smil- 
ing, throwing back her head and glancing 
at him from bead to foot, that, to save 
my reputation, I ought to get into the 
carriage ?" 

Winterbourne colored ; for an instant 
ne hesitated greatly. It seemed so strange 
to hear her speak that way of her rej)u- 
tation." But he himself, in fact, must 
speak in accordance with gallantry. The 
finest gallantry here was simply to tell 
her the troth, and the trnth for Winter- 
bonrne — as the few indications I liave 
been able to give have made him known 
to the reader — was that Daisy Miller 
should take Mrs. Walker's advice, lie 
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looked at her exquisite prettiness, and 
then said, very gently, "I think you should 

get into the carriage." 

Daisy gave a violent laugh. " I never 
lieard anvthinti: so stilf! If this i.<=; im- 
proper, Mrs. Walker," she pursued, '*tl»eu 
1 am all improper, and yon must give 
me up. Good-bye ; I hope yon'll have a 
lovely ride P' and, with Mr. GiovanelH, 
who made a triumphantly obsequious sa- 
lute, she turned away. 

^Frs. Walker sat looking aftt'r her, and 
ther(^ were tears in Mrs. W.ilkei's eyes. 

Get in here, sir," she said to Winter- 
bourne, indicating the place Inside her. 
The young man answered tliat he felt 
bound to accompany Hiss Miller ; whei'e- 
upon Mrs. Walker declared that if he re- 
fused her this favor she would never 
speak to him again. She was evidently 
in earnest. Winterhourne overtook I )aisy 
and hercoinpanion,and, otlering the vouiig 
girl his hand, told her that Mrs. Walker 
had made an imperious claim upon liis 
society. He expected that in answer she 
would say something rather free, some- 
thing to commit herself still further to 
that ** recklessness " from which Mi*8. 
Walker had so charitably endeavored tc 
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f^issuade lier. But she only sliook his 

«.' 

hand, hardly luokini; at liini ; while Mr. 
Giovanelli bade him farewell with a too 
emphatic flonrish of the liat. 

Winterboarne was not in the best pos- 
sible hntnor as he took his seat in Mrs. 
Walker's victoria. ** That was not clever 
of yfni,'* he said, candidly, wliile the vehi- 
cle mingled again with the throng of ear- 
riaiTf'f^. 

"in such a case," his companion an- 
swered, "I don't wish to be clever; I 
wisli to be earnest 

Well, your earnestness has only of- 
fended her and pnt her off." 

" It has happened very well," said Mrs. 
Walker. "If she is so perfectly deter- 
mined to comprondse herself, the sooikm* 
one knows it tlie better; one can act ao 
cordingly," 

I suspect slie meant no harm," Win* 
terboume rejoined. 

So I thouglit a month ago. Bnt she 
has been going too far." 

"What has she been doinj;?" 

"Everything that is not done here. 
Flirting with any man she could pick 
np; sitting in corners with mysterious 
Italians; dancing all the evening witb 
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the same pai tnei's ; reeeivinir visits at 
eleven o'clock at night. Jler mother 
goes away when visitoi^s come." 

" But her brother," said Winterbonme, 
laughing, ^^sits iip till midniglit." 

** He must be edified hy what he sees. 
Frii toUl tliat at their hotel every one is 
talkini; about her, and that a smile £]^oes 
round anion<;all the servants when a iren- 
tleinan comes and asks for Miss ^liller." 

"Tiie servants he handed 1" said Win- 
terhon rue, angrily. The poor girl's only 
fault," he presently added, "is that she 
is very uncultivated.'' 

"She is naturally indelicate,'' Mrs. 
Walker dechired. ''Take that example 
tliis morning. How long had you known 
her at Vevay ?" 

A couple of days." 
" Fancy, then, her making it a 
personal matter that you should 
have left the place I" 
Winterboume was- silent for some 
monjents; then lie said, "I suspect, 
Mrs. \\ alker, that you and 1 have lived 
too loiiL^ at (xeneva!" And he added a 
requoc that she should inform him with 
what particular design she had made 
him enter her carriage. 
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" I wished to l)e<i: you to (!ease your re- 
lations with Miss Miller — ^iiot to tiirt with 
her — to give lier no further opportunity 
to expose herself — to let her alone, in 
short." 

Tin afraid I can't do that," said Win- 
tcrlH>iirne. " I like her extremely." 
All the more reason that yon shoaldn't 

help her to make a scandal." 

** There shall be nothing scandalous in 
my attentions to her." 

''There certainly will be in the way 
slie takes them. But I have said what I 
had on my conscience," Mi's. Walker pur- 
sued. *Mf yon wish to rejoin the yonng 
lady I will put you down. Here, by-the- 
way, yon have a chance." 

The carria^i^e was traversin*^ that part 
of the Pineian Garden that overhangs the 
wall of lioineand overlooks the beautiful 
Villa L>(»rghese. It is bordered by a 
large parapet, near which there are sev- 
eral seats. One of the seats at a distance 
was occupied by a gentleman and a lady, 
towards whom Mrs. Walker gave a toss 
of her head. At the same moment these 
persons rose and walked towards the par- 
aju't. Winterhonrne had asked the coach- 
man to stop; lie now descended from 
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the carriage. His companion looked at 

him a moment in silence ; then, white he 
raised his liat, slie drove majestically 
away. Wiiiterbuurne stood there ; he had 
turned liis eyes towards Daisy and her 
cavalier. They evidently saw no one; 
they were too deeply occupied with each 
otiier. When they reached the low gar- 
den-wall they stood a moment looking oft 
at the great flat-topped pine-dnsters of 
the Villa Borirhesc ; tlien Giovanelli seated 
himself familiarly upon the broad ledge 
of the wall. The western sun in the oj>- 
posite sky sent out a brilliant shaft through 
a couple of cloud-bars, whereupon Daisy's 
companion took her parasol out of her 
hands and opened it. She came a little 
nearer, and he held the parasol over her ; 
then, still holding it, he let it rest npon 
her shonlder, so tliat hoth of their heads 
were hidden from Winterbourne. This 
young man lingered a moment, then he 
began to walk. But he walked — not 
towards the conple with the parasol — 
towards the residence of his aunt, Mrs. 
Costello. 

He flattered himself on the following 
day that there was no smiling among the 
servants when he, at least, asked for Mrs. 
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Miller at her hotel. This lady and her 
daughter, liowever, were not at Iiotne ; 
and on the next day after, repeating his 
visit, Winterbonrne again had the mis- 
fortune not to find them. Mrs. Walker's 
party took place on tlie evening; of th« 
tliinl (lay, and, in spite of the frifjjidit^ 
ot his last interview with the hostess, 
AVinterhourne was anion<i: the guests. 
Mrs. Walker was one of those Auiencan 
ladies who, while residing abroad, make a 
point, in their own phrase, of studying 
European society ; and slie had on this 
occasion collected several s])ecimen8 of 
her diversel v-l>orn fellow-mortals to serv-e, 
as it were, as text-hooks. When Winter- 
home arrived, Daisy ]\Iilli'r was not there, 
but iu a few moments he saw her mother 
come in alone, very shyly and rueiully. 
Mrs. Miller's hair above her exposed- 
looking temples was more frizzled than 
ever. As she approached Mrs. Walker, 
Winterbonrne also drew near. 

" Yon see Vve come all alone,'' said 
p(n»r Mi-s. ^liller. " Vm so frii^htened 
! doiTt know wliat to vio. It's the iirst 
time I've ever been to a party alone, es- 
pecially in tliis conntry. 1 wanted to 
bring Randolph, or Eugenio, or some one, 
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but Daisy just pushed me off by myself. 
I ain't used to going round alone." 

And does not your daughter intend 
to favor us with her society ?" demanded 
Mrs. Walker, impressively. 

"Well, Daisy's all di'esscd," said Mrs. 
IVniler, with that accent of the dispassion- 
ate, if not of the philosophic, historian 
with wliich she always recorded the cur- 
rent incidents of her daughter's career. 
" She got dressed on purpose before din- 
ner. But she's got a friend of hers there; 
that gentleman — the Italian — that she 
wanted to bring. They've ^ot goiiiij at 
the ])iano; it seems as if they couldn't 
leave off. Mr. Giovanelli sini^s splendid- 
ly. But I ^uess they'll cojne before very 
long,'' concluded Mrs. Miller, hopefully. 

^^I'ni sorry she should come in that 
way," said Mrs. Walker. 

"Well, I told her that there was no 
us(; in her getting dressed before dinner 
if sh(i was going to wait three liours,'' re- 
sponded Daisv's mamma. " I didn't see 
the use of her putting on such a dress as 
that to sit round with Mr. Giovanelli." 

This is most horrible !" said Mrs. 
Walker, turning away and addressing her- 
self to Winterbourne. EUe s*afiche. It's 
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her revenge for my haviiiuj ventured 
to remonstrate witii iicr. When she 
comes I shall not speak to her." 

Daisy came after eleven o'clock; 
bnt she was not, on such an occasion, 
a younoj lady to wait to be spoken to. 
She rustled forward in radiatit lovt-li- 
in*s>, smiliiiLi: and cliattiM-ini', cai'rvinir 
a large bouquet, and attended In' Mr. 
Cjiovanelli. Every one stopiXMl talk- 
ing, and turned and looked at her. 
She came straight to Mrs. Walker. 

I'm afraid yon thought I never was 
cominsf, so I sent motlier off to tell 
yon. 1 wanted to make Mr. (iiova- 
nelli practise some tliini^s ln'fore he 
came; you know he sings beautifully, 
and i wntit you to ask liim to sing. 
Tliis is Mr. (Tiovanelli; you know I 
introdnced him to yon ; he^s got the 
most lovely voice, and he knows the 
most charming set of songs. I made 
liim go over them this evening on pur- 
pose ; we had the greatest time at the 
hotel.'' Of all this Daisy delivered 
herself with the sweetest, brightest 
audihleness, looking now at her host- 
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ess and now ronnd the room, wLile she 
gave a series of little pats round her 
shonlders to the edges of her dress. " Is 

there any one I know T' she asked. 

" I think every o!ie knows yon said 
Mrs. AValker, prei^nantly, and she j^^ave a 
very cursory greeting to Mr. Giovanelli. 
This gentleman hore himself gallantly. 
He smiled and bowed, and showed his 
white teeth ; he curled his mustaches and 
rolled his eyes, and performed all the 
proper functions of a handsome Italian 
at an evenini? party. He sang very pret- 
tily half a dozen songs, tliongli Afrs. 
Walker afterwards declared that she had 
been quite unable to find out who asked 
hiin. It was apparently not Daisy who 
had given him his orders. Daisy sat nt a 
distance from the piano ; and though ^hc 
had publicly, as it were, professed a high 
admiration for his singing, talked, not in 
audibly, while it was going on. 

**It's a pity these rootns are so >ni;ill : 
we can't dance/^ slic s:iid to \\'int('i-- 
honi ne, as if she had seen him iive min- 
utes before. 

"I am not sorrv we can't dance,"' Win- 
terhonrne answered ; "I don't dance." 

" Of course you don't dance ; you're 
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too stiff," said Miss Dais3\ "T hope you 
enjoyed your drive with Mrs. Walker !" 

" No, I didn't enjoy it ; I preferred 
walking with you." 

" We paired off ; that was rnneli l)etter," 
said Daisy. " But did you ever lieai'any- 
thiiiir so cool as Mrs. Walker's wantinjx 
lue to i»et into her carriage and drop poor 
Mr. (Tiovanelli, and under the pretext 
that it was proper? People have Uiffei** 
ent ideas ! It would have been most un- 
kind; he had been talking about that 
walk for ten days.*' 

"He should not have talked about it 
at all,'' said Winterbourne ; "he would 
never have })roposed to a youn<j:: lady 
tliis coiintry to walk about the streets 
with hiuj." 

"About the streets cried Daisy, with 
her pretty stare. " Where, then, would 
he have proposed to her to walk ? Tlie 
Fincio is not the streets, either; and I, 
thank jifoodness, am not a yout^ji^ lady of 
this countrv. The yount; ladies of this 
country have a dreadfully poky time of 
it, s») far as I can learn ; I don't see why 
I sliould change my habits for them,^^ 

"I am afraid vour habits are those of 
a flirt," said Wiuterbourne, gravely. 
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" Of course they are," she cried, giviiity 
him her little smilintj: stare ao^ain. Tin 
a fearful, frii^litfiil flirt! Did you over 
hear of a nice girl that was not 'i But 1 
suppose you will tell me now that I am 
not a nice girl." 

You^re a very nice girl ; but I wish 
yon wonld flirt with me, and me only^" 
said Winterbonrne. 

**Ah ! thank you — thank you very 
niueli ; you are the last man I should 
tliink of flirtinc^ with. As I have had 
the pleni;ure of informing you, you are 
too sti^/' 
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YoQ saj that too often," said Winter- 
bourne. 

Daisy gave a delighted laogh. If I 
conld have the sweet hope of making yon 
angry, I should say it again." 

" Doti' t do that ; when I am angry I'm 
siilTor than over. But if you won't flirt 
with me, do cease, at least, to flirt with 
your friend at the piano; they donX 
understand that sort of thing here." 

" I thought they understood notliing 
else 1" exclaimed Daisy. 

Not in yonng unmarried women." 
It seems to me much more proper in 
yonng unmarried women than in old mar- 
ried ones," Daisy declared. 

**Well," said Winterbourne, "when 
you deal with natives you must go by the 
custom of the place. Flirting is a purely 
American custom ; it doesn't exist here. 
So when you show yourself in public 
with Mr. Giovanelli, and without your 
mother — ^" 

" Gracions ! poor mother !" interposed 
Daisy. 

Though you may be flirting, Mr. 
Giovanelli is not; he means something 
else." 

" He isn't preaching, at any rate," said 
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Daisy, with vivacity. "And if you want 
very much to kiiow, we are neither of us 
flirting ; we are too good friends for tliat : 
we are very intimate friends," 

" Ah !" rejoined Winterlwnrne, " if yon 
aiv in love with each other, it is another 
alYair." 

8ho liad allowed liim to this |)(mit 
to talk 8o frankly that he had no expec- 
tation of shocking her by this ejacnhi- 
tion ; but she immediately got up, bhish- 
ing visibly, and leaving him to exclaim 
mentally that little American flirts were 
the queerest creatures in the world. " Mr. 
(liovjuRdli, at least,'' slie said, tj^ivinii^ her 
intei'Iocutor a single i^^lance, never sa^'S 
sneh vei'v disa<)^reeal)le thini^s to nie." 

Vv interbourne was bewildered ; lie stood 
8tarin<r. Mr. Giovanelli had finished sing- 
ing. He left the piano and came over to 
Daisy. *' Won't you come into the other 
room and have some tea?" he asked, 
bending before her with his ornamental 
smile. 

Daisy tni'ned to Winterbonrne, liej^in- 
nin*^ to smile again, lie was still more 
perplexed, for this inconsequent smile 
made nothing clear, though it seemed to 
prove, indeed, that she had a sweetness 
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and softness that reverted instinctiv elv to 
the pulsion of otfeiHH'S. ** It lias never 
oc'curre(l to Mi". W iiiterlxmi'ne to ofTrr 
iiie any tea," she said, witli Jier little tur- 
nienting luauner. 

" I have offered jou advice/' Winter- 
bonrne rejoined. 

" I prefer weak tea !" cried Daisy, and 
she wont off with the brilliant Giovanelli. 
She sat with him in the adjoinintjr nxnn, 
in tlie (Mnhrasnre of the window, for tlie 
rest of the eveiiin*^. There was an in- 
teresting performance at the piano, but 
neither of these yonng people t^ave heed 
to it. W hen Daisy came to take leave of 
Mi*8. AVidker, this lady conscientionsly 
repaired the weakness of which she had 
!>een gnilty at tlie moment of the yonng 
tjirl's aiM'i vah She turned her h.ick straii^ht 
upon Miss MiUer, and h'ft her to dt'j»:irt 
with what grace she uiigiit. Winter- 
bonrne was standing near the door; he 
saw it all. Daisy tnrned very pale, and 
looked at her mother; bnt Mrs. Miller 
WHS hnmbly unconscious of any violation 
of the nsnal social forms. She appeared, 
indeed, to have felt an inconginons im- 
pulse to (h'aw attention to lier own striking 
observance uf them. Good-night, Mrs. 
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Walker,'' she said; "we've Iwid a beauti- 
ful evening. Yon see, if I let Daisy come 
to parties without me, I don't want her 
to go away withont me." Daisy turned 
away, looking with a pale, grave face at 
the circle near tlie door; Winterbourne 
saw that, for tlie first nioiiuMit, she was 
too much shocked and ])iizzlcd even for 
indignation. He on Lis side was greatly 
touched. 

" That was very cruel," he said to Mrs. 
Walker. 

''She never enters my drawing-room 
again !" replied his hostess. 

Since Winterbourne was not to meet 
her in Mrs. Walker's d ra win room, he 
went :»s often as possible to Mrs. Miller's 
hotel. The ladies were rarely at home; 
but when he found them the devoted 
Giovanelli was always present. Very 
often the brilliant little Eoman was in 
the drawing-room with Daisy alone, Mrs. 
Miller being apparent)}' constantly of the 
oj)inion that discretion is the better part 
of surveillance. Winterbourne noted, at 
lirst with surprise, that Daisy on these 
occasions was never embarrassed or an- 
noyed by Ids own entrance; but he very 
presently began to feel that she had no 
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more pni j)rises for him ; tlie unexpected 
in her heliavior was the only thiiiir to ex- 
pect. She Hhowed no displeasure at her 
tete-a-tete with (tiovanelli beins: inter- 
rupted ; 8he conld chatter as freshly and 
freely with two gentlemen as with one; 
there was always, in lier conversation, the 
same odd mixture of audacity and pue- 
rility. Winteihourne remarked to him- 
self that if she was seriously intere>led in 
(lioyaneih*, it was yerv sinirular that she 
should not take more trouble to preserve 
tlie sanctity of their interviews; and he 
liked her the more for her innocent-look- 
ing indifference and lier apparently inex- 
haustible good -humor. He conld hardly 
have said why, but she seemed to iiiiii a 
<rirl who would never be jealous. At 
the risk of exciting a somewhat derisive 
smile on the reader's part, 1 may atlirm 
that witli regard to the women who had 
hitherto interested him, it very often 
seemed to Winterbourne among the possi- 
bilities that, given certain contingencies, 
he should be afraid — literallv afraid — of 
these ladies; lie had a pli'asant sense that 
lieslionld never be afraid of Daisy ^filler. 
It must be added that this sentiment was 
not altogether flattering to Daisy ; it wak 
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part of liis conviction, or ratlici* of 
Ills apprelieiisloii, that site wuuld 



prove a very light young person. 

But she was evidently very 
much interested in Giovanelli. 
She looked at him whenever he 
spoke; she was perpetually tell- 
'n\iX l»ini to do tin's and to do tliat : 
slit' was constantly '* clialHni:; " and 
al)n>ini;" liiin. She aj)j)earcd com- 
pletely to have fori^otten that 
Wintcrhourne had said anything 
to displease her at Mrs. Walker's 
little party. One Sunday after- 
noon, having gone to St. Peter's 
with his aunt, Winterbonrne per- 
ceived Daisv strolling ahont the 
LMcat cliurcli in coni|)anv 
\\\t\\ the inevitahle (iiova- 



• 'd out the yonni? ijirl and 



Jier cavalier to Mrs. Costel- 
lo. This lady looked at them a moment 
through her eye-glass, and then she said. 
That's what makes yoa so pensive in 

these days, eh ?" 
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*^ I had not tlie least idea I was })en. 
sive," said the yoiin<; man. 

** You are very much preoccupied; you 
are thiukiiiij; of something." 

** And what is it," he asked, " that you 
accnse me of thinking of C 

Of that young lady's — Miss Baker's, 
Miss Chandler's — what's her name! — 
Miss Miller's intrigue with that little har- 
ber^s block." 

**l)o vou call it an intn'ojue," Winter- 
bourne asked — "an alTair that goes on 
with such peculiar publicity 

That's their folly," said Mrs. Costello; 

it's not their merit." 

"No," rejoined Winterbourne, with 
something of that pensiveness to which 
his annt had alluded. ^^I don't believe 
that there is anything to be called an 
intrigue." 

1 have heard a dozen people speak of 
it ; they say she is quite carried away by 
him." 

"They are certainly very intimate," 
said Winterbourne. 

Mrs. Costello inspected the yonng 
couple again with her optical instrument. 
" lie is very handsome. One easily sees 
how it is. She thinks him the most ele- 
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guilt man in the world — tlieiiuefit gentle- 
man. She has never seen anytliing like 
hiiu ; he is better, even, than tiie courier. 
It was the courier, probably, who intro- 
duced him ; 'and if he succeeds in marrying 
the young lady, the courier will come in 
for ii niai^niticcnt coniinission." 

" I don't believe she tliinksof niaiTvinsT 
hini," said Wiiiterbourne, ''and i don't 
believe he hopes to marry her/' 

" You may be very sure she thinks of 
nothing. Slie goes on from day to day, 
from honr to hour, as they did in the 
Golden Age. I can imagine nothing more 
vnlgar. And at the same time,'' added 
Mrs. Costello, ''depend npon it that slie 
may tell you any moment that siie is 
* engaged.' " 

^^I think that is more than Giovanelli 
expects," said Winterbonme. 

« Who is Giovanelli ?" 

" The little Italian. I have asked ques- 
tions about him, and learned something, 
lie is apparently a jx'rfectly respect- 
able little man. I believe he is, in a 
small wav, a cavaliere avcocdto. l>iit he 
doesn't move in what are called the first 
circles. I think it is really not absolutely 
impossible that the courier introduced 
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him. ITc is evidoiitlv iniinonFelv 
cliainied with Miss MilliT. If 
sl)o tilings liiin tlu? finest ^en- 
tlemnn in tlic \voi'l(l, lie, on liis 
side, lias never found himself in ]wr- 
sonnl contact with sncli s])lcndor, 
snch opulence, such ex]u'nsiveness, 
as this vounfj lady's. And then she 
must seem to him wonderfully \nvt- 
tv and interestinir- I rather <loul)t 
that he dreams of marrvini; her. 
That must appear to him too iin- 
possihle a ])iece of luck. Jle has 
nothing hut his handsome fai-e to 
otier, and there is a suhstantial Mr. 
Miller in that mysterious land of 
dollars. Giovanelli knows that lie 
hasn't a title to offer, if he were 
only a count or a vuirchese ! He 
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must wonder at liis luck, at the way tliej 
have taken iiini up/^ 

" He accoinits for it by his handsome 
ftusBy and thinks Miss Miller a yonng ladj 
qui se passe ses ftmtaisies /" said Mrs. 
Costello. 

"It is very true,'' Winterbonme pur- 
sued, " that Daisy and her maniina have 
not yet risen to that stage of — what shall 
• I call it ^ — of culture, at whicli the idea 
of catching a count or a march ese begins. 
I believe that thej arc intellectually in- 
capable of that conception." 

" Ah ! bnt the iwmcato canH believe 
it," said Mrs. Costello. 

Of the observation excited by Daisy's 
" iiit l imit'." Winterboiirne tjathered that 
day at St. Peter's sufficient evidence. A 
dozen of the American coloin'sts in Koine 
came to talk with Mrs. Costello, who sat 
on a little portable stool at the base of 
one of the great pilasters. The vesper 
service was going forward in splendid 
cliants and ois^^an- tones in the adjacent 
choir, and meanwhile, Ixitwei'n ^Irs. Cos- 
tello and lier friends, there was a i;reat 
deal sai<l al)out poor little Miss Miller's 
going really too far/' Winterbourne 
was not pleased with what he heard ; but 
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wlien, coming out upon the great steps 
of the church, he saw Daisy, who had 
emerged before him, get into an open 
cab with her accomplice and roll away 
throngh the cynical streets of Eome, lie 
conld not deny to himself that she was 
going very far indeed. He felt very 
sorry for her — not exactly that he he- 
lieved that she liad conipletcly k>st her 
head, but because it \v;is painful to hear 
80 much that was pretty and undefended 
and natural assigned to a vulgar place 
among the categories of disorder. He 
made an attempt after this to give a hint 
to Mrs. Miller. He met one day in the 
Corso a friend, a tourist lilvC himself, who 
had just come out of the Doria Palace, 
wliere lie had been walkiii*]^ thrimi^li the 
beautiful gallery. His friend talked for 
a moment about the superb, portrait-of 
Innoceiitr^.-,4>3r^eIa8qiiez, which hangs 
in one of the ca binets of the palace, and^ 
then safd^' AndTnTlie same cabinet, by- ^ 
the-way, I had the pleasure, of conteni- 
plating a picture of a dilTerent kind — that 
pretty Americnii girl whom you pointed 
out to me last week.'' In answer to 
Winterl)ourne's inquiriiis, his friend nar^ 
rated that the pretty American girl — 



prettier than ever - - was seated with a 
companion in the secluded nook in which 
the great papal portrait was enshrined. 

Who was her companion asked 
-Winterbonrne. 

A little Italian with a bouqnet in his 
button-hole. The girl is delightfully pret- 
ty ; hut I thought I understood from you 
the other (hiy that she was a young lady 
du tneilleur mondeV 

"So slie is!" answered Winterbourne; 
and ha vino: assured himself that his in- 
formant had seen Daisy and her compan- 
ion but five minutes before, he jumped 
into a cab and went to call on Mrs. Miller. 
She was at home ; but she apologized to 
him for receiving him in Daisy's absence. 

"She's i^one out soinewhere with Mr. 
(iiovanelli/' said Mrs. Miller. " Sbe's al- 
ways <2^oing round with Mr. Giovanelli." 

1 have noticed that they are very in- 
timate," Winterbonrne observed. 

" Oh, it seems as if they conldn't live 
without each other!" said Mrs. Miller. 
" Well, he's a real gentleman, anyhow. I 
keep telling Daisy she's engaged I" 

" And what does Daisy say?" 

"Oh, she says slie isn't engaged. Ihit 
she might as well 1)e!" this impartial 
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lit' parent resumed ; ''she^oes on as if she ^ 
was. Hut I've made Mr. (iiovjitielli 
] promise to tell me, if 6-/ie doesn't. I 
■lislioiild want to write to Mr. Miller 





'ij; about it — shouldn't you i ^ 
Winterbonrne replied that he cer- 
tainly should ; and the state of mind 
:of Daisy's mamma straok him as so 
unprecedented in the annals of parent- 
al vigilance that lie i^ave np as utterly |' 
irrelevant the attempt to place her 
upon her ufuard. 

After this Daisy was never at home, 
and AVinterbourne eeased to meet her [ 
at the houses of their common acquaint- 
ances, because, as he perceived, these 
shrewd people Imd quite made up their 
minds that she was goin<i: too far. They | 
ceased to iiivit(^ her; and they intimat- 
ed that they (h*sijvd to ex|ii"«'ss to ob- 
servant Kiii npt'ans the ^reat truth that, 
though Miss Daisy ^Filler was a young 
American lady, her behavior was not 
representative — was regaixlcd by her 
compatriots as abnormal. Winter- 
bonrne wondered how she felt about 
all the eold shoulders that wcic turned 
towards her, and sometiines it anauyed h^^^. 
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liiin to suspect tliat site did not feel at 
all. He said to liiiuself tliat she was too 
light and childish, too uncnlti^ated and 
unreasoning, too provincial, to have ]*e- 
flected npon her ostracism, or even to 
have perceived it. Then at other mo- 
ments lie believed that she carried about 
in her elegant and irresponsible little or- 
ganism a defiant, passionate, perfectly ob- 
servant conscionsness of the impression 
she produced. He asked himself wliether 
Daisy's defiance came from the conscions- 
ness of innocence, or from her being, es- 
sentially, a yonng person of the reckless 
class. It must be adnn'tted that holding 
one's self to a belief in Daisy's " inno- 
cence" came to seem to Winterbonrne 
moi'e and more a matter of line-spun gal- 
lantry. As I have already had occasion 
to relate, he was angry at finding him- 
self reduced to chopping logic about 
this young lady; he was vexed at his 
want of instinctive certitude as to how 
far her eccentricities were generic, na- 
tional, and how far they wen* personal. 
From either view of them he had some- 
how missed her, and now it was too late. 
She was carried away by Mr. Giova- 
nelli. 
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A few dajB after his brief interview 
witli her mother, he encountered her in 
that beantifnl abode of flowering desola- 
tion known as the Palace of tlie C}rsa!*s. 
The early Koman s|>riii<; had filled the air 
with hlooni and perfume, and the rugged 
surface of the Palatine was inutlhMl with 
tender verdure. Daisy was strolliug alono 
the top of one of tliose gi*eat monnds of 
rnin that are embanked with mossy mar- 
ble and paved with monumental inscrip- 
tions. It seemed to him that Home liad 
never heen so lovely as just then. He 
stood lookinj^ oS at tlie enchant in<jj liar- 
mony of lirie and color that remotely en- 
circles the city, inhalini^ the softly humid 
odors, and feelini^ the freshness of the 
year and the antiquity of the place reaf- 
firm themselves in mysterions interfusion. 
It seemed to him, also, that Daisy had 
never looked so pretty ; but this had heen 
an observation of his whenever lie met 
her. (iiovanelli was at her side, and Gio- 
vanelli, too, wore an aspect of even un- 
wonted hrilliancv. 

" Well," said "^Daisy, I should think 
yon would be lonesome !" 

Lonesome ?" asked Winterbonme. 

" You are always going round by your- 
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self. CanH you get any one to walk with 

you 

*' I am not so fortniiate," said Winter- 
bourne, *'a8 your companion." 

Giovanelli, from the lirst, had treated 
Winterl)ourne with distinguished polite- 
ness. He listened with a deferential air 
to his remarks ; he langhed punctiliously 
at his pleasantries; he seemed disposed 
to testify to his belief that Winterbourne 
was a superior youni? man. He carried 
liinisclf in no <]ei^ree like a jealous wooer; 
he had ohviouslv a ijreat deal of tact; he 
had no objection to your expecting a lit- 
tle humility of him. It even seemed to 
Winterbourne at times that Giovanelli 
would find a certain mental relief in be- 
ing able to have a private understanding 
with him — to say to liim, as an intelligent 
mati, that, l)less you, Ite knew how exti-aor- 
dinarv was tiiis vouufj ladv, and didn't 
flatter himself with delusive — or, at least, 
too delusive — hopes of matrimony and 
dollars. On this occasion he strolled away 
from his companion to pluck a sprig of 
almond-blossom, which he carefully ar- 
ranged in his button-hole. 

" I know why you say that," said Daisy, 
vv atcliing Giovanelli. " Because you think 
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I go round too much witli hhn.'"' And 
she nodded at her atten(hint. 

Every orje thinks so — if jou care 
to know,"' said Winterhourne. 

''Of course I care to know!" Daisy 
exclaimed, seriou8lv^ But I don't 
believe it. They are only pretending 
to be shocked. They don't really care 
a straw what I do. Besides, I don't 
go round so much." 

" I think you will find they do care. 
They will show it disagreeably." 

Daisy looked at liim a moment. 
*'lIow disagreeably?" 

'* Haven't you noticed anything?" 
Winterhourne asked. 

"I have noticed you. But I no- 
ticed you were as stiff as an umbrella 
the first time I saw you." 

"You will find I am not so stiff as 
several others," said Winterhourne, 
smiling. 

'TIow shall I find it?" 
" By going to see the others." 
"What will they do to me?" 
"They will give you the cold shoul- 
der. Do you ktiow what that means?" 

Daisy was looking at him intently; 
she began to color. 
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" Do you mean as Mrs. Walker did the 
other night ?" 

"Exactly!'' said Wiiitcrbournc 

She looked awav at (Tiovaiielli. who 
was decoratini^ himself with his alinond- 
blossoin. Then, looking back at Winter- 
bourne, "I shoiiKhrt think you would let 
people be so unkind 1" slie said. 

" How can I lielp it he asked. 

" I should think you would say some- 
thing." 

" 1 did say 6oniethin<j; and he paused 
a moment. "I say that your mother tells 
me tliat she believes you are engaged." 

" Weil, slie does," said Daisy, very 
simply. 

Winterbonrne began to laugh. ^'And 
does Eandolph believe it?" he asked. 

I guess Randolph doesn't believe any- 
thing," said Daisy. Eandolph's scepti- 
cism excited Winterbonrne to further 
liilarit\% and lie observed that (liovanelli 
was cominij back to them. D.iisv, ob- 
serving it too, addressed her^lf again to 
her countryman. " Since you have men- 
tioned it," she said, I am engaged." . . . 
Winterbonrne looked at her; he had 
stopped laughing. "Ton don't believe 
it I" she added. 
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He was silent a moment; and then, 
Yes, I believe it," he said. 
"Oh Tio, you don't!" she answered. 

"Well, then— I am not!" 

The vouiiii: i^irl and lier cicerone were 
on theii- way to the gate of the enclosure, 
so that VVinterboiirne, wlio had but lately 
eiitei'ed, presently took leave of them. 
A week afterwards he went to dine at a 
beaatifnl villa on the Cselian Hill, and, 
on arriving, dismissed his hired vehicle. 
The evening was charming, and he prom- 
ised Idmself the satisfaction of walking 
home l)eneath the Arch of Constantino 
and past the vaguely-lighted monuments 
of the Forutn. There was a waning moon 
in the sky, and her radiance was not brill- 
iant, but she was veiled in a thin cload- 
curtain which seemed to diffuse and equal- 
ize it. When, on his return from the 
villa (it was eleven o'clock), Winterboume 
approached the dusky circle of the Col- 
osseum, it occurred to him, as a lover of 
the |)ictures(jue, that the interior, in the 
pale moonshine, would be well worth a 
glance. He turned aside and walked to 
one of the empty arches, near which, as 
he observed, an open carriage — one of 

the little Boman street-cabs — was sta- 
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tioncd. Tlien lie passed in, anioniij the 
cavernous sliadows of the threat structure, 
and enierii^ed upon tlie clear and silent 
arena. 'Hie ])lace had never seemed to 
liiin more impressive. One -half of the 
irisantic circus was in deep shade, the 




other was sleeping io the laminous dusk. 
As he stood there he betjan to mnrmnr 
Byron's fmnous lines, out o( ''Manfred 
bnt before he had liiiished his <[Uotaliuu 
lie remembered that if nocturnal medita- 
tions in the Colosseum are recommended 
by the poets, they are deprecated by the 
doctors. The historic atmosphere was 
there, certainly ; bnt the historic atmos- 
phere, scientilically considered, was no 
better than a villanous miasma. Winter- 
bourne walked to the middle of the arena, 
to take a more general <rlance, intend inir 
thereafter to make a liasty retreat. The 
great cross in the centre was covered with 
sliadow ; it was only as he drew near it that 
he made it out distinctly. Then he saw 
that two persons were stationed upon the 
low steps wliich formed its base. One of 
these was a woman, seated ; her compan- 
ion was standint; in front of her. 

Presently tlie sound of the woman's 
voice came to him distinctly in the warm 
night air. "Well, lie looks at us as one 
of the old lions or tigers may have looked 
at the Christian martyrs !" These were 
the words he heard, in the familiar accent 
of Miss Daisy Miller. 

" Let us hope lie is not very liungry," 
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responded the ingenions Giovanelli. " He 
will liave to take me first ; jou will serve 
for dessert !" 

Wiiitei'bonrne stopped, with a sort of 
liorror, and, it must be added, witli a sort 
of relief. It was as if a sudden illuuiiua- 
tion liad beeii flashed upon the ambiguity 
of Daisy's beiiavior, and the riddle had 
becoine easy to read. She was a young 
lady whom a gentleman need no longer 
be at pains to respect. He stood there 
looking at her — looking at her compan- 
ion, and not reflecting that though lie saw 
them vnufuelv, he himself must have been 
more briglitly visible. lie felt angry 
with himself that he liad bothered so 
much about the right way of regarding 
Miss Daisy Miller. Then, as lie was go- 
ing to advance again, he checked himself ; 
not from the fear that he was doing her 
injustice, hnt from the sense of the dan- 
ger of ai)pearing unbecomingly exhila- 
rateil by this sudden revulsion from cau- 
tious ci irifism. lie turned away towards 
the entrance of the place, but, as he did 
so, he heard Daisy speak again. 

*' Why, it was Mr. Winterboarne I lie 

saw me, and he cnts me !" 

What a clever little reprobate she was, 
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and how smartly s]ic played at injured 
innocence! But lie woulchrt cut lier. 
Winterbourne came forward atj^ain, and 
went towards the great cross. Daisy had 
got up; Giovanelli lifted his hat. Win- 
terbourne had now begun to think simply 
of the craziness, from a sanitary point of 
view, of a delicate young girl lounging 
away the evening in this nest of malaria. 
What if she loere a clever little rep- 
robate? that was no reason for her dvins: 
of the pennctosii. ** II uw long have 
you been here f lie asked, almost 
brutally. 

Daisy^ luvely in the flattering moon- 
light, looked at him a nionient. Then 
— All the evening,"* she answered, 
gently. never saw anything so 

pretty." 

I am afraid," said Win- 
terbourne, ''that you will not 
' thirdc Roman fever very pret- 
ty. This is tlie way })eople 
catch it. I wonder,'' he added, 
turning to Giovanelli, '*that 



jou, a native Roman, should countenance 
8ucli a terrible indiscretion." 

"Ah," said the liaiidsome native, "for 
mjself I am not afraid." 

Neither am I — ^for you! I am speak- 
ing for this young lady." 

Giovanelli lifted liis well-shaped eye- 
brows and showed liis brilliant teeth. But 
he took Wiuterbourne's r(^l)uke with do- 
cility. "I told the sitjnorina it was a 
grave indiscretion ; but when was the sign- 
orina ever prndent ?" 

"I never was sick, and I don't mean to 
be!" the signorina declared. "I don't 
look like mnch, but I'm healthy ! I was 
bound to see the Colosseum by moonlight ; 
I shouldn't have wanted to go home with- 
out that ; and we have had the most beau- 
tiful time, haven't we, Mr. Giovanelli ? If 
there has been any danger, Eugenio can 
give me some pills. He has got some 
splendid pills." 

"I should advise you," said Winter* 
bourne, "to drive home as fast possi- 
ble and take one !" 

"What you say is very wise," Giova- 
nelli rejoined. "I will go and make sure 
the earriage is at hand." And he went 
forward rapidly. 
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Daisy followLMl with Winterbourne. 

«.' 

He kept lookitiijj at her; slie seemed 
not in the least eiiil)arrasse<l. Wiii- 
terboiiriie said nothiii<^; Daisy chat- 
tered about the beauty of the phice. 

Well, I /ittveseen the Colosseum hy 
moonliirht I'' she exclaimed. ''That's 
one good thing.'' Then, noticing 
Winterbourne's silence, she asked 
him why he didn't speak. lie made 
no answer; he only began to laugh. 
They passed under one of the dark 
archways; Giovanelli was in front 
with tlu; carriage. Here Daisy \ 
stopped a moment, looking at the 
young American. ''Did you believe 
I was engaored the other day f ' she 
Jisked . 

**It doesn't matter what I be- 
lieved the other <lay," said 
Wiuterbourne.still lauirhinj^. 

" Well, what do you be- 
lieve now?'' 

I believe that it makes very lit- 
tle ditference wiiether you are en- 
sap-ed or not !' ' 



He felt the yoxmg girl's pretty eyes 
fixed upon him through tlie tliick gloom 
of the archway; she was apparently go- 
ing to answer. But Giovanelli hurried 
her forward. " Quick ! quick !" he said ; 
"if we get in by midnight we are quite 
safe." 

Daisy took her seat in tlje carriai^e, and 
the; fortunate Italian placed hiiuseif he- 
side htM". " Don't forget Engeiiio's pills 1" 
said Winterboume, as he lifted his hat. 

" I don't care,'' said Daisy, in a little 
strange tone, "whether I have Roman 
fever or not !" Upon this the cab-driver 
cracked his wliip, and they rolled away 
over the desultory patches of the antique 
pavement. 

Winterbourne, to do him justice, as it 
were, mentioned to no one that lie liad 
encountered Miss Miller, at midnight, in. 
the Colosseum with a gentleman ; but, 
nevertheless, a couple of days later, the 
fact of lier having been there under these 
cireii instances was known to everv men;- 
her of the little American circle, and com- 
mented accordinojlv. Winterbourne re- 
fleeted that they had of course known it 
at the hotel, and that, after Daisy's return., 
there had been an exchange of remarks 
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between the porter and the cab-driver. 
But the yoimj^ man was coiisciuiis, at the 
same moment, that it had cease<l to be a 
matter of serious re<;ret to him that the 
little Afnerican flirt should be ''talked 
aboat" by low-minded menials. These 
people, a day or two later, had serious in- 
foriuation to give: the little American 
flirt was alarmingly ill. Winterbonrne, 
when the rnmor came to him, immedi- 
ately went to the hotel for more news, 
lie found that two or three charitable 
friends had preceded him, and that they 
were heinir entertained in Mrs. Millers 
salon by liandolph. 

It's going ronnd at night," said Ran. 
dol ph — that's what made her sick. She^s 
always going round at night. I shouldn't 
think she'd want to, it's so plaguy dark. 
You can't see anytliing here at ni<;ht, ex- 
cept when there's a moon ! In America 
there's always a moon !" Mrs. Miller was 
invisible ; she was now, at least, giving 
her daughter the advantage of her society. 
!t was evident that Daisy was dangerous- 
ly ill. 

"Winterbonrne went often to ask for 
news of her, and once be saw Mrs. Miller, 
who, though deeply alarmed, was, rather 



to his surprise, perfectly composed, and, 
as it appeared, a most efficient and jadi> 
cious nurse. She talked a good deal abont 
Dr. Davis, bnt Winterbourne paid her the 

compliment of saying to himself that she 
was not, after all, such a monstrous goose. 

Daisy spoke of you the other day," she 
said to him. 'vllalf the time she doeen^t 
know what she's saying, but that time 
think Bhfe did. She gave me a message. 
She told me to tell you — she told me to 
tell yon that she never was engaged to 
that handsome Italian. I am snre I am 
very glad. Mr. Giovanelli hasn't heen 
near us since she was taken ill. I thought 
he was so mnch of a gentleman ; hut I 
don't call that very polite! A lady told 
me that he was afraid I waa angry with 
him for taking Daisy round at night. 
Well, so I am ; bnt I suppose he knows 
I'm a lady. I would scorn to scold him. 
Anyway, she savs she's not eiiijafjed. I 
don't know why she wanted you to know; 
but she said to me three times, 'Mind 
you tell Mr. Winterbourne.' And then 
she told me to ask if you rememV)ered 
the time you went to that castle in Switz- 
erland. But I said I wouldn't ^ive any 
such messages as that. Only, if she ie 
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not engaged, Tin sure Tin glad to know 
it." 

But, ns Wintorhonrne liad said, it mat- 
tered very little. A week after tins the 
poor girl died ; it liud been a terrible case 
of the fever. Daisy's grave was in the 
little Protestant cemetery, in an angle of 
the wall of imperial Rome, beneath the 
cypresses and the thick spring -riowers. 
Wiuterbourne stood there beside it, with 



a nnmber of other mourners — number 
lai'ger than the scandal excited by the 
young lady's career would have led you 

to expect. Near him stood Giovanelli, 
who came nearer still befcM-e Wiiitoi-hom iic 
turned away. (Tiuvanelli was very pale: 
on this occasion he had no flower in his 
button-holo ; he seemed to wish to say 
something. At last he said, ^'8he was 
the most beautiful young lady I ever 
saw, and the most amiable;^' and then he 
added in a moment, **and she was the 
most innocent." 

Winterhonriie looked at him, aii<i ])re8- 
ently rfjuated his words, ''And the most 
innocent 

"The most innocent T' 

Winterbonrne felt sore and angry. 
"Why the devil," he asked, "did you 
take her to that fatal place ?" 

Mr. Giovanelli's urbanity was appar- 
ently imperturbable. He looked on the 
ground a moment, and then he waid, For 
myself 1 had no fear; and she wanted to 
go." 

That was no reason I" Winterbourne 

declared. 

The subtle ftoman again dropped his 
eyes. " If she had lived, I should have 
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got nothing. She would never have mar- 
ried me, I am sure." 

She would never have married yon ?" 

" For a moment I hoped bo. Bat no. 
I am an re." 

Winterbonrne listened to him : he stood 
staling at the raw protuberance among 
the April daisies. When he turned away 
again, Mr. Giovanelii with hia light, slow 
step, ha(] retired. 

Winterbourne almost immediately left 
Rome; bnt the following summer he 
again met hia aunt, Mrs. Coatello, at Ye- 
vay. Mrs. Coatello was fond of Vevay. 
In the interval Winterbourne had often 
tliouf^ht of Daisy Miller and her niystifv- 
ing manners. One day lie spoke of her to 
his aunt — said it was on his conscience 
that he had done her injustice. 

am sure I don't know," said Mrs. 
Coatello. How did your injustice affect 
herr 

*^She sent me a message before her 

death which I didn't understand at the 
time ; but I have understood it sinee. She 
would have appreciated one's esteem." 

" Is that a modest way," asked ^Irs. 
Costello, " of saying that she would have 
reciprocated one's affection f 
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Wlnterbourne offered no answer to this 

question ; bnt he presently said, " You 

were riglit in tliat remark that yon made 
last snniniei-. 1 was booked to make a 
mistake. I have lived too long in foreign 
parts.'' 

Nevertheless, he went back to live at 
Geneva, whence there continue to come 
the most contradictory accounts of his 
motives of sojourn : a report that he is 
"studying" hard — an intimation that he 
fs much iM*.erested in a very clever foreign 
lady. 
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ago — in 
IS 74 — two young 
Englislimen liad oc- 
casion to go to the 
United States. Tliey 
crossed tlie ocean at 
niidsnnimer, and, ar- 
riving in New York on tlie first day 
of August, were mnch struck with 
the fervid temperature of tliat city. 
Disembarking upon the wliarf, they 
climbed into one of those huge liigh- 
hung coaches wliicli convey passen- 
gers to the hotels, and, with a great 
deal of bouncing and bumping, took 
their coui*se tlirough Broadway. The 
midsummer aspect of New 
York is not, perlmps, the 
most favorable one ; still, it 
is not without its pictu- 
resque and even brilliant 
side. Nothing could well 
resemble less a typical Eng- 
lish street than the intermi- 
nable avenue, rich in incon- 
(rruities, through which our 
two travellers advanced — 



lookiiiix out on o:ich side of tliein at the 
couifortable luiinnitioii of tlic .sidewalks, 
tlie lii«;^h - colored, lieteroi;eiu;oiis archi- 
tecture, tlie huiX(\ white marble fa9ade8 
glittering in the strong, crude light, and 
bedizened with gilded lettering, the mul- 
tifarious awnings, banners, and streamers, 
the extraordinary number of omnibuses, 
horse-ears, and other democratic vehicles, 
the vendors of cooling fluids, the white 
trousers and big straw-hats of the police- 
men, the trippiiiggait of the inodisli young 
persons on the pavement, tlie general 
brightness, newness, juvenility, both of 
people and things. The joung men had 
exchanged few observations ; but in cross- 
ing Union Square, in front of the monu- 
ment to Washington — in the very shadow, 
indeed, projected by the image of the 
pater J)at rife — one of tlieni remarked to 
the other, " It seems a rum-lookirig place." 

"Ah, very odd, very odd," said the 
other, who was the clever man of the 
two. 

" Pity it's 80 beastly hot," resumed the 
first speaker, after a pause. 
" Yon know we are in a low latitude," 

said his friend. 

"1 dare say," remarked the other. 
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I woiKlcr,'' said tlie Roeoiid 
ppcakcT, ])n.'st'iitly, '*if tlicy can 
^nve Olio a hath V* 

"1 dare fciav not/' re joiiUM] tlie 
other. 

''Oh, I say I'' cried lii.s com- — 
rade. 

This; animated discnssion was < hceked 
hv their arrival nt the Iiotel, which had 
heeii recommended to tliem h\ an Amer- 
lean i^^entleman whi>se aeqnaintanee they 
m:ide — with whom, indeed, they became 
very intimate -on tiie steamer, and who 
liad proposcil to aceoiripany them to the 
inn and introthiee them, in a friendly 
^ya\^ to tlie proprietor. This plan, liow- 
ever, had l>een defeated by their friemrs 
tindiriir that 1ms partner" was await- 
ini,^ him on the wharf, and that his | 
commercial associate desired him in- 
stantly to c<»nK' and ^ive his attention 
to certain telcirrams received from 
St. Louis, lint ihc two Knirlish- 
men, witli nothing but their na- 
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tional prestifi^e and ])ers()T)nl graces to 
recommend tliem, were very well re- 
ceived at the iiotel, wliich had an air of 
capacious hospitality. They found tliat 
a bath was not unattainable, and were in- 
deed struck with the facilities for pro- 
Ionised and reiterated immersion with 
which their apartment was supplied. Af- 
ter hathini:; a li'ood deal— more, indeed, 
than tliev had e\er doni; hrtore on a sin- 
gle occumoii — tliev made tiieir way into 
the dining-room of tiie hotel, which was 
a spacious restaurant, with a fountain in 
the middle, a great many tall plants in 
ornamental tnbs, and an array of French 
waiters. The first dinner on land after a 
sea-voyaLTe is, under any circnmstances, a 
delii!;httul occa.-^ion, and thei*e was some- 
tliint^ ])artieularlv a<;reeal)le in thecircum- 
Stances in which our young Englishmen 
found themselves. They were extremely 
good-natured young men ; they wei'e more 
observant than they appeared; in a 60i*t 
of inarticulate, accidentally dissimulative 
fashion, they were highly ajipreciative. 
This was, perhaps, especially the case with 
the eldei', who was also, as I have said, 
the man of talent. They sat down at a 

little table, which was a very different 
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affair from the great clattering seesaw in 
the saloon of the steamer. The wide 
doors and windows of the restanrant stood 

open, beneath large awninirs, to a wide 
pavement, where there were other phuits 
in tuhs and rows of s])rea(iini^ trees, and 
beyond wlncli there was a hiri^c, ^liady 
B(]uai'e, without any palinir^, and with mar- 
ble-paved walks. And above the vivid 
verdure rose other fa9ades of white mar- 
ble and of pale chocolate-colored stone, 
squaring themselves against the deep blue 
sky. Here, outside, in the b'glit and tlie 
sliade and the heat, there was a <ri"eat 
tinklintr of the l)rlls of iiinuiiiri-al»U' street- 
cars, and a constant strolling and sliuttting 
and rustling of many pedestrians, a large 
])roportion of wliom were yonng women 
in Fompadour-looking dresses. Within, 
the place was cool and vaguely lighted, 
with the plash of water, the odor of 
flowers, and tlie flitting of French wait- 
eis, as 1 have said, upon soundless car- 
pets. 

" It's rather like Paris, you know,'' said 
the younger of our two travellers. 

"It's like Paris — only more so," his 
companion rejoined. 

suppose it's the French waiters," 



said tlic, first speakiii*. "Why clorTt tlioy 
have French waiters in London f 

Fancy a French waiter at a chib," said 
his friend. 

The young En<^lislinian stared a little, 
as if he could not fancy it. " In Paris 
Fni very apt to dine at a place where 
there's an English waiter. Don't von 
know what's - iiis - name's, close to the 
thini^umhol) ^ T\iiiy always set an Enij- 
lish waiter at nie. I suppose they think 
I can't speak French." 

Well, you can't." And the elder of 
the young Englishmen unfolded his 
napkin. 

J 1 is (.'oiMpaniun took no notice what- 
ever of this declaration. T say/' he 
rcsnnu'd, in a nu»mei»t, "J suppose we 
must learn t<» s])eak American. 1 
snj>]>ot^e we iinisr take les- 
sons." £i^r>^ 

" J can't n n do rs r a n d 
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What the deuce is he sajing?" asked 
liis comrade, appealing from the French 
waiter. 

" He is recommending some soft-siiell 
crabs,'' said the clever man. 

And so, in desnltory observation of tlie 
idiosyncrasies of the new society in which 
thej found themselves, the young Euglisli- 
men proceeded to dine— going in largely, 
as the phrase is, for cooling draughts and 
dishes, of which their attendant offered 
them a very long list. After dinner they 
went ont and slowlv walked abont the 
neiirhborino: streets. The earlv dusk of 
waning snninier wa.s coming on, but the 
heat was still very great. The pavements 
were hot even to the stout boot soles of the 
British travellers, and the trees along the 
curb-stone emitted strange exotic odors. 
The young men wandered throngh the ad- 
joining square — that queer place without 
palings, and with marble walks arranged 
in black and wliite lozenges. There were 
a great many benches, cr(»wded with .shab- 
by-looking people, and the travellers re- 
marked, very justly, that it was not much 
like Belgrave Square. On one side was 
an enormous hotel, lifting np into the 
hot darkness an immense array of open, 



brightly lighted windows. At the base 
of this populous structare was an eternal 

jangle of horse-cars, and all round it, in 
tlie upper dusk, was a sinister hum of 
niosquilues. The ground-Hour of the hotel 
seemed to be a huge transparent cage, 
flinging a wide glare of gaslight into the 
street, of which it formed a sort of public 
adjunct, absorbing and emitting the pass- 
ers-by promiscuously. The young Eng- 
lishmen went in with every one else, 
from curiosity, and saw a couple of hun- 
dred men sitting on divans along a great 
marble -paved corridor, with their legs 
stretched out, together with several dozen 
more standing in a quexiCy as at the ticket- 
ofiice of a railway station, before a brill- 
iantly illuminated counter of vast extent, 
^hese latter persons, who carried port- 
manteaus in their hand, had a dejected, 
exiiausted look; tlieir garments were not 
very fresh, and thev seemed to be ren- 
derinjTf some mysterious tribute to a matr- 
niliceut young man with a waxed mus- 
tache, and a shirt-front adorned with 
diamond buttons, who every now and then 
dropped an absent glance over their mul- 
titudinous patience. They were American 
citizens doing homage to a hotel clerk. 
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glad lie didn't tell us to t^o there/' 
said one of our Efjglishnien, alhidin<:; to 
their friend on the steamer, who had told 
them so many things. They walked up 
Fifth Avenue, where, for instance, he had 
told them that all the fii*st families lived. 
But the first families were out of town, 
and our young travellers liad only the 
satisfaction of seeing some of the second 
— or, perhaps, even the third — taking the 
evening air upon balconies and high 
flights of door-steps, in the streets which 
radiate from the more ornainental thor- 
oughfare. They w^ent a little way down 
one of these side streets, and they saw 
young ladies in white dresses — charm- 
ing-looking persons — seated in graceful 
attituiies on the chocolate-colored steps. 
In one or two places these young ladies 
were conversing across the street with 
other young ladies seated in similar post- 
ures and costumes in front of the opposite 
houses, and in the warm night air their 
colloquial tones sounded strange in the ears 

of the young Englishmen. 
One of our friends, never- 
theless — the younger one 
— intiniated that he felt a 
dispositi<Hi to 




iDternipt a few of these soft familiar- 
ities; bnt his companion observed, per- 
tinently enongli, that he had better be 

careful. "Wo ninst not begin with mak- 
ing mistakes," said his eompanion. 

" But he told us, you know — he told 
lis," urged tlie young man, alluding again 
to the friend on the steamer. 

"Never mind wliat he told ns!" an- 
swered his comrade, wlio, if he had greater 
talents, was also apparently more of a 
moralist. 

By hedtiinc — in tlieir impatience to 
taste of a terrestrial couch again, our sea- 
farers went to bed early — it was still in- 
sufferably hot, and the buzz of tlie mosqui- 
toes at the open windows might have 
passed for an audible crepitation of the 
temperature. " We canH stand tliis, yon 
know," the young Englishmen said to 
each otlier; and they tossed about all 
night more boisterously than they had 
tossed upon the Athmtie billows. On 
the morrow their first thouixht was that 
they would re- em bark that day for Eng- 
land ; and then it occnrred to them that 
they might find an asyhim nearer at hand. 
The cave of jiEoIus became their ideal of 
comfort, and they wondered where the 
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Americans went when they wished to 
cool otL Tliev had not the least idea, 
and they determined to apply lor in for- 
mation to Mr. J. L. Westgate. This was 
the name inserihed in a bold hand on the 
baek of a letter earefully preserved in the 
pocket-book of our junior traveller. J>e- 
neath tlie address, in the left-hand corner 
of the envelope, were the words, ^*lntro- 
ducinic l.oi'd Landjeth and Percy ]>eau- 
mont, Es(|."' The letter had been <^iven 
to the two Englishmen by a good friend 
of theirs in London, who had been in 
America two years previously, Jmd had 
singled out Mr. J. L. Westi^ate from tlie 
many friends be had left there as the 
consignee, as it were, of his compatriots. 
''He is a capital fellow,'' the Englishman 
in London had said, ''and he has got an 
awfully pretty wife. He's tremendcMisly 
hospitable — he will do everything iti the 
world for you ; and as lie knows every 
one over there, it is quite needless I should 
give you any other introduction. He 
will make you see every one; trust to 
him for putting you into circulation. 
He has gut a tremen<^lously pretty wife." 
It was natural tliat in the iionr of trib- 
ulation Lord Lambeth and Mr. Percy 




Beaumont shonld have bethought tlietn- 
selves of a ^Titleman whose attractions 

had bucn thus vividly depicted — all the 
more so that he lived in Fifth Avenue, 
and that Fifth Avenue, as tliev luid ascer- 
tained the niglit before, was contiguous to 
their hotel. Ten to one he'll be out of 
town,'' said Percy Beaumont ; but we can 
at least find out where he has gone, and 
we can immediately start in pnrsnit. He 
canH possibly have gone to a hotter place, 
yon know." 

" Oh, there's only one hotter place,'* 
said Lord Lambeth, ''and I hope he hasn't 
gone there." 

They strolled along the shady side of 
the street to the number indicated upon 
the precious letter. The house presented 
an imposing chocolate- colored expanse, 
relieved by facings and window cornices 
of florid sculpture, and by a couple of 
(histv rose-trees wliich clanibored over 
the balconies and the portico. This last- 
mentioned feature was approached by a 
monumental flight of steps. 

" Rather better thau a London house," 
said Lord Lambeth, looking down from 
this altitude, after they had rung the 
belL 
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It (lepcnds upon what London lionse 
you mean," replied his companion. "Yoii 
have a tremendous chance to get wet be- 
tween the house door and your carriage." 

" Well," said Lord Lambeth, glancing 
nt the burning Jieavens, I * guess' it 
doesn't rain so much here!" 

The door was opened by a long negro 
in a white jacket, who grinned familiarly 
when Lord Lambeth asked for Mr. West- 
gate. 

He ain't at home, sah ; ^ 
lie's down town at his o'fice." 

"Oh, at his office?" said 
the visitor. " And when will 
he be at home V 

''Well, sah, when he goes 
out dis way in de mo'ning, he 
ain't liable to come home all 
day." 

Tl lis was discouraging; but the ad- 
dress of Mr. Westgate's office w;is freely 
imparted by the i?itelligent black, and 
was taken down by Percy Beaumont in 
his pocket-book. The two gentleiucu 
then returned, languidly, to their hotel, 
and sent for a hackney-coach, and in this 
commodious vehicle they rolled comfort- 
ably down -town. They measured the 
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whole length of Broadway again, and 
fuuud it a path of tire; and then, deflect- 
ing to the left, they were deposited by 
their condnctor before a fresh, light, or- 
namental structure, ten stories \u^h, in a 
Rtreet crowded with keen - faced, lii^ht- 
liiiibed vouTii; men, who were runiiini; 
ai)ont very (jiiiekly, and stoppinii; e;ieh 
other eagerly at corners and in doorways. 
Piissing into this brilliant building, they 
were introduced by one of the keen-faced 
yonng men — he was a charming fellow, 
in wonderful cream-colored garments and 
a hat with a bine ribbon, who had evi- 
(lently perceived them to be aliens and 
helpless — to :i very snni^ hydraulic eleva- 
tor, in wliicli rht'v took their place with 
many other persons, and which, shooting 
upward in its vertical socket, |>i-eseTitly 
projected them into tlie seventh horizon- 
tal compartment of the edifice. Here, 
after brief delay, they found themselves 
face to face with the friend of their 
friend in Loinlon. ITis othce was com- 
posed of several <1 liferent I'ooms, and they 
waited very silently in one of them aftei* 
they had sent in their letter and their 
cards. The letter was not one which it 
would take Mr. Westgate very long to 
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read, but ho came out to speak to them 
more instantly than they could have ex- 
pected; he had evidently jiiinped up from 
his work. He was a tall, lean personage, 

aiul was dressed nil in fresh white linen; 
lie liad a thin, sliai p, familiar face, witli an 
exj)iession that was at one and tlie same 
time sociable and business-like, a quick, in- 
telligent eye, and a large brown mustache, 
which concealed his mouth and made his 
chin beneath it look small. Lord Lambeth 
thought he looked tremendously clever. 

"How do 3^ou do, Lord Lambeth — how 
do yon do, sir ?'^ he said, holding the 
open letter in his hand. " rm very glad 
to see you ; I liupe you're very well. 
You had better come in here; I think 
it's cooler," and he led the way into an- 
other room, where there were law-books 
and papers, and windows wide open be- 
neath striped awning. Just opposite one 
of the windows, on a line with his eyes, 
Lord Landjeth observed the weather-vane 
of a church steeple. The uproar of the 
street souikUmI infinitely far below, and 
Lord Lambeth felt very high in the air. 
**I say it's cooler," pursued their host, 
"but everything is relative. How do 
yon stand the heat ?" 
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"I can't say we like it," said Lord 
Lambeth ; but Beaumont likes it bet- 
ter than L" 

"Well, it won't hist," Mr. Westgate 
very cheerfully declared ; nothing un- 
pleasant lasts over liere. It was very hot 
when Captain LIttledale was here; he 
did nothing bat drink sherry-cobblers. 
He expresses some donbt in his letter 
wliether I will remember him — as if I 
didn't remenil)er makiiiu: six sherry-cob- 
blers for him one dav in about twenty 
minutes. I ho})e yon left him well, two 
years having ohisped since then." 

"Oh yes, he's all right," said Lord 
Lambeth. 

"I am always very glad to see yonr 
conntrynien," Mr. Westgate pnrsued. 
" I thought it would be time some of 
you should he coming al<)n^^ A fi-ieiul 
of mine was saying to ine only a day or 
two ago, ' It's time for the watermelons 
and the Englislimen '" 

"The Knglishmen and tlie water- 
melons jnst now are about the same 
thing," Percy Beaumont said, wiping 




his dripping 
forehead. 
"Ah, well, 
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we'll pot you on ice, as we do the mel- 
ODB. YoQ most go down to Newport." 

'* We'll go anywhere," said Lord Lam- 
beth. 

" Yes, you want to go to Newport ; 
that's what you want to do," Mr. West- 
gate athnned. ''But let's see — when did 
yon get here 2" 

^'Only yesterday," said Percy Beau- 
mont. 

" Ah, yes, by the Jiussia. Where are 

you staying?" 

"At tlie Hanover, I think thev call it." 
"Pretty comfortable T' inquired Mr. 
Westgate. 

"It seems a capital place, but I can't 
say we like the gnats," said Lord Lam- 
beth. 

Mr. Westgate stared and laughed. "Oh 
no, of oonrse you don't like the gnats. 
We shall expect you to like a good many 

things over here, hut we sha'n't insist 
upon your liking the gnats; though cer- 
tainly you'll admit that, as gnats, they 
are fine, eh ? But you oughtn't to re- 
main in the city." 

" So we think," said Lord Lambeth. 
"If you would kindly suggest some- 



thing — ' 
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Sngijcst something, iny dear sir?" 
and Mr. Westgate looked at him, narrow- 
ing his eyelids. "Open your mouth and 
shut your eyes! Leave it to me, and TU 
put you through. It's a matter of na- 
tional pride with me that all Englishmen 
should have a good time; and as I have 
had considerahle practice, I have learned 
to minister to their wants. I find they 
generally want the right thing. So just 
please to consider yourselves my proper- 
ty; and if any one should try to appropri- 
ate you, please to say, ' Hands off ; too late 
for the market.' But let's see/' continued 
the American, in his slow, humor- 
ous voice, with a distinctness of ut- 
terance which a])peared to his visit- 
ors to he a part of a humor- 
ous intention — a strangely 
leisurely speculative voice 
for a man evidently so busy 
and, as they felt, so professional — 
let's see ; are you going to make 
something of a stay, Lord Lani- 

^ ' "Oh dear no," said the vonng 





Englishman ; niy cousin was comin«^ 
over on some business, so I just (nniie 
across, at an hour's notice, for tlio lark/' 

" Js it your fii-st visit to the United 
States f 

"Oh dear ves." 
I was obliged to come on some busi- 
ness/' said Percy Beaumont, ^'and I 
brought Lambeth along." 

" And you have been here before, sir ?" 

*^ Never — never/' 

"I tliont^ht, from your referring to 
business — " said Mr. Westgate. 

"Oh, you see I'm by 
way of being a barris- 
ter," Percy Beaumont 
answered. '^I know 
some people that think 
of bringing a suit against 
one of vonr railwavs, 
and thev asked me to come ovei 
and take measures aeeordini^lv/' 

Mr, Westij^ate gave one of liis 
slow, keen looks again. "Wliat's 
your railroad?" he asked. 
The Tennessee Central." 

The American tilted back his 
chair a little, and poised it an in- 
stant. " Well, I'm sorry you want 
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to attack one of our institutions," lie said, 
piniling. " But I guess jou had better en- 
joy yourself 

^Tm certainly rather afraid I can't 
work in this weather," the young barris- 
ter confessed. 

" Leave that to the natives," said Mr. 
Westgate. "Leave the Tennessee Cen- 
tral to nie, Mr. Beaumont. Some day 
we'll talk it over, and I guess I can make 
it square. But I didn't know you Eng- 
lishmen ever did any work, in the upper 
classes." 

Oh, we do a lot of work ; don't we, 
Lambeth ?" asked Percy Beaumont. 

" 1 must certainly be at home by the 
19th of Septeinber," said the younger 
Englishman, irrelevantly but gently. 

For the shooting, eh ? or is it the 
hunting, or the fishing?" inquired his 
entertainer. 

"Oh, I must be in Scotland," 
said Lord Lambeth, blushing a 
little. 

" Well, then," rejoined Mr.West- 
gate, "you had better amuse your- 
self first, also. You must go down 
and see Mrs. Westgate." 

" We should be so happy, if you 
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would kindly tell ub the train," gaid Percy 
Beaumont 
** It isn't a train — ^it'e a boat.*' 

"Oh, I see. And wimt is the name of 
— a — the — a — town 

"It isn't a town," said Mr. AVestgate, 
laughing. "It's a — well, what shall I call 
hi It's a watering-place. In short, it's 
Newport. You'll see what it is. It's 
cool; that's the principal thing. Yon 
will greatly oblige me by going down 
there and putting yourself into the hands 
of Mrs. Westgate. It isn't perhaps for 
ine to say it, but you couldn't he in bet- 
ter hands. Also in those of her sister, 
who is staying with her. She is very 
fond of Englishmen. She thinks there 
is nothing like them." 

"Mrs. Westgate or — a — her sister?" 
asked Percy Beaumont, modestly, yet in 
the tone of an inquiring traveller. 

"Oh, I mean my wife," said Mr. West- 
gate. "I don't suppose my sister-in-law 
knows much about them. She lias always 

led a very quiet life; she has lived in 
Boston." 

Percy Beaumont listened with interest. 
" That, I believe," he said, " is the most 
— a — ^intellectual town I" 



'^I believe it is very intellectaal. I 
doirt go there much/^ i-usj)uncled his host. 
" I 8n V, we ought to go there," said 

Lord Lambeth to liis companion. 

Lord Lamhetli, wait till the 
great heat is over/' Mr. Westgate inter- 
posed. Boston in this weather would 
be very trying; it's not the temperature 
for intellectual exertion. At Boston, yon 
know, you have to pass an examination 
at the city limits; and when yon come 
away they give yon a kind of degree." 

L(M (1 Lamhoth stared, hlushing a little ; 
and Percy lUaumont stared a little also 
— but oidy with his tine natural complex- 
ion — glancing aside after a moment to 
see that his companion was not looking 
too credulous, for he had heard a great 
deal of American humor. I dare say it 
is very jolly," said the younger gentle- 
man. 

I dare sav it is," said IVfr. Wostirate. 
*'()nly I mn.>t impress npon you that at 
present — to-morrow morning, at an early 
honi- — yon will be expected at Newport. 
We have a liouse there ; half the people 
of Kew York go there for the summer. I 
am not sure that at this very moment niy 
wife can take you in ; she has gut a lot 
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of people staying with her ; I don't know 
who they all are ; only she may have no 
room. But yon can begin with the hotel, 
and meanwhile you can live at my house. 
In that way — simply sleeping at the hotel 
— you will find it tolerable. For the rest, 
you must make yourself at honie at my 
place. You mustrrt be shy, you know ; 
if you are only here for a month, that 
will be a great waste of time. ^Frs. 
Westgate won't neglect you, and you 
had better not try to resist lier. I 
know something about that. I ex- 
pect you'll find some pretty girls on 
the premises. I shall write to my 
wife by this afternoon's mail, and 
to-morrow morning slie and Miss 
Alden will look out for you. Just 
walk nVht in and make yourself 
comfortable. Your steamer leaves 
from this part of the city, and I 
will immediately send out and get 
you a cabin. Then, at balf-past 
four o'clock, just call for me 
liere, and I will go with you and 
put you on board. It's a big 
boat; you might i^et lost. A 
few days lience, at the end of 
the week, I will come down 



to Newport, and see how you are getting 
on." 

The two young Englishmen inaugu- 
rated the policy of not resisting Mrs. 
Westgate by submitting, with great do- 
cility and thankfulness, to her hns])and. 
He was evidently a very good fellow, 
and he made an impression upon his vis- 
itors ; his hospitality seemed to recom. 
mend itself eonsdonsly — with a friendly 
wink, as it were — as if it hinted, judi- 
ciously, that you could not possibly make 
a better bargain. Lord Lambeth and his 
cousin left their entertainer to his labors 
and returned to tlieir hotel, wliere they 
spent three or four hours in their respec- 
tive shower-baths. Percy Beaumont had 
suggested that they ought to see some- 
thing of the town; but "Oh, d — ^n the 
town !" his noble kinsman had rejoined. 
They returned to Mr. Westgate's office 
in a carriage, with their luggage, very 
punctually; but it must be reluctantly 
recorded that, this time, he kept them 
waiting so long that they felt themselves 
missing the steamer, and were deterred 
only hy an amiable modesty fsom dis- 
pensing with his attendance, and starting 
on a hasty scramble to the wharf. But 
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when at last be appeared, and the car- 
riage plunged into the purlieus of Broad- 
way, they jolted and jostled to such good 
purpose tliat they reached the huge white 
vessel while the bell for departure was 
still ringing, and the absorption of pas- 
senger's still active. It was indeed, as 
Mr. Westgate had said, a big boat, and 
bis leadership in the innumerable and 
interminable corridors and cabins, with 
which he seemed perfectly acquainted, 
and of which any one and every one ap- 
peared to have the entree, was very grate- 
ful to the sliglitly bewildered voyagers, 
lie showed them their state-room — a spa- 
cious apartment, embellished with gas- 
lamps, mirrors en piedy and sculptured 
furniture-— and then, long after they had 
been intimately convinced that the steam- 
er was in motion and launched upon the 
unknown stream that they were about to 
navigate, he bade them a sociable fare- 
well. 

"Well, good-bye. Lord Lambeth," he 
said ; " good-bye, Mr. Percy Beaumont. I 
hope you'll have a good time. Just let 
them do what they want with you. I'll 
come down by- and -by and look after 




I STEAMBO/ 

I NEWPOl 



Tlie young Enorlislimen 
emerged from their cabin 
and amused themselves witli wan- 
deriiiii: about the immense hil)vrin- 
tliine steamer, whicli struek them 
as an extraordinary mixture of a 
ship and a hotel. It was dense- 
ly crowded with passengers^ the 
larger number of whom appeared 
X(> be ladies and very young chil- 
dren ; and in the big saloons, orna- 
mented in white and gold, which 
followed eacli other in surprising 
succession, beneath the swinging 
i^asliijht, and amoni; the small side 
passages W'liere the negro domes- 
tics of both sexes assembled witli 
an air of philosophic leisure, ev- 
erv one was movinir to and fro and 
exchanging loud and familiar ob- 
servations. Eventually, at the in- 
stance of a discrinunating black, 
our vouni^mcn wentr.nd had some 
"snpper'Mn a wonderful place ar- 
ranged like a theatre, where, in a 
gilded gallery, upon which little 
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boxes api^parcd to open, a large orches- 
tra was playing operatic selections, and, 
below, people were handing abont bills 
of fare, as if thej had been programmes. 
All this was snfiicfenttT ciiHons : bnt the 
agivcalde tiling, later, was to sit out on 
one of the great white (k'cks of the 
steamer, in the warm, l)reezv darkness, 
and, in the vague starlight, to make out 
the line of low, rajsterious coast. The 
yonng Englishmen tried American ci- 
gars — those of Mr. Westgate — and talked 
together as they nsnally talked, with many 
odd silences, lapses of logic, and incon- 
gruities of transition, like people who 
have grown old togetliei", and learned to 
supply each other's missing phrases; or, 
more especially, like people thoroughly 
conscioDS of a common point of view, so 
that a style of conversation superficially 
lacking in finish might suffice for refer- 
ence to a fund of associations in the light 
of which everything was all right. 

We really seem to be going out to 
sea,^' Percy l>eaumont ol)served. ''T'^pon 
my word, we are going hack to England. 
He lias shipped us oif again. I call that 
' real mean.^ " 
''I suppose it's all right," said Lord 




/ Lambeth. " I want to see 
/ those pretty girls at New- 
port You kuow he told us the 
phice was an island ; and aren't all 
islands in the sea 

"Well," resumed the elder trav- 
eller after a while, if his 
house is as good as his 
cigars, we shall do very 
well indeed.'* 

He seems a very good fel- 
low," said Lord Lambeth, as 
if this idea just occurred to 
him. 

*' I say, we had better remain at the 
inn," rejoined his companion, present- 
ly, don't think I like the way he 
spoke of his house. I don't like stoj> 
ping in the house with such a tremen- 
dous lot of women." 

Oil, I don't mind," said Lord Lam- 
beth. And then they smoked a while in 
silence. Fancy his thinking we do no 
work in England !" the young man re- 
sumed. 

" I dare say he didn't really think so," 
said Percy Beaumont. 
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" Well, I guess tliey doift know much 
about England over here !" declared Lord 
Lambeth, humorously. And then there 
was another long pause. " He was dev- 
ilish civil," observed the young noble- 
man. 

"Nothing, certainly, could liave been 
more civil," rejoined his companion. 

" Littledale said his wife was great 
fun," said Lord Lambeth. 

"Whose wife— Littledale'sT 

"This American's — Mrs. Westgate. 
What's his name? J. L." 

Beaumont was silent a moment. 
" What was fun to Littledale," he said 
at last, rather sententiously, "may 
be death to us." 

" What do you mean by that ?" 
asked his kinsman. " 1 am as good 
a man as Littledale." 

"My dear boy, I hope you won't 
begin to flirt," said Percy Beaumont. 

" 1 don't care. I dare say 1 sha'n't 
begin." 

" With a married woman, if she's 
bent upon it, it's all very well," 
Beaumont expounded. " But our 
friend mentioned a young lady 
— a sister, a sister-in-law. For 
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God's sake, don't get entangled with 

her !" 

How do yon mean entangled 
Depend upon it she will trj to hook 
yon." 

" Oh, bother !" said Lord lambetli. 
American girls are verj clever," urged 
his companion. 

^* So much the better," the young man 
declared. 

" I fancy they are always np to some 
game of tliat sort," Beanmont coiit iimed. 

'*Tl)ey can't he worse than tliev are in 
En«;land," said Lord Lambeth, jii(licially. 

''Ah, bnt in Eugiand," replied Beau- 
mont, ''you have got your natural pro- 
tectors. You have got your mother and 
sisters." 

" My mother and sisters — ^" began the 
yonng nobleman, witli a cerfain energy. 

But he stopped in time, pulling at his 
cigar. 

'*Yonr mother spoke to me about it, 
with tears in her eyes,'' said Percy Beau- 
mont. " She said she felt very nervous. 
I promised to keep you out of mischief." 

" You had better take care of yourself,*' 
fratd the object of maternal and ducal so- 
licitude. 
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Ah," rejoined the young barrister, I 
haven't the expectation of a hundred 
thousand a year, not to mention otlier 
attractions." 

'^Well," said Lord Laml^eth, "don't 
cry out hefore you're liurt!" 

It was certainly very much cooler at 




Newport, wliere our travellers luund 
themselves assigned to a couple of di- 
minutive bedrooms in a far-away angle 
of an immense hotel. Tiiey had gone 
ashore in the early summer twilight, and 
had very promptly put themselves to 
bed; thanks to which circumstance, and 
to their having, during the previous hours 
in their commodious cabin slept the sleep 
of youth and IicmUIi, they began to feel, 
towards eleven o'clock, very alert and in- 
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quisitive. They looked out of their win- 
dows across a row of small green fields, 
bordered with low stone- walls of rude 
construction, and saw a deep blue ocean 
lying beneath a deep blue sky, and fleck- 
ed now and then with scintillating patch- 
es of foam. A strong, fresh breeze eaiTie 
in through the curtainless casements, and 
prompted our young men to observe gen- 
erally that it didn't seem half a bad cli- 
mate. They made other observations 
after tliey had emerged from their rooms 
in pursuit of breakfast — a meal of which 
they partook in a huge bare hall, where 
a hundred negroes in white jackets were 
shuffling about upon an uncarpeted floor ; 
w^here the flies were superabundant, and 
the tables and dishes covered over with a 
strange, voluminous integument of coarse 
blue gauze; and where several little boys 
and girls, who liad risen late, were seated 
in fastidious solitude at the morning re- 
past. These young persons had not the 
morning paper before them, but they 
were engaged in languid perusal of 
the bill of fare. 

This latter document was a great 
]>uzzle to our friends, wlio, on re- 
flecting that its bewildering catego- 
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ries had relation to breakfast alone, had 
an uneasy prevision of an encyclopaedic 
dinner list. They found a great deal of 
entertainment at the hotel, an enormous 
wooden structure, for the erection of 
which it seemed to them that the virgin 
forests of the West must have been terri- 
bly deflowered. It was perforated from 
end to end with immense bare corridors, 
through which a strong draught was 
blowing — bearing along w^onderful tig- 
ures of ladies in wliite morning -dresses 
and clouds of valenciennes lace, who 
seemed to float down the long vistas with 
expanded furbelows like angels spread- 
ing their wings. In front was a gigan- 
tic veranda, upon which an army might 
have encamped — a viist wooden terrace, 
with a roof as lofty as the nave of a ca- 
thedral. Here our young Englishmen 
enjoyed, as they supposed, a glimpse of 
American society, which was distributed 
over the measureless expanse in a varie- 
ty of sedentary attitudes, and appeared 
to consist largely of pretty young girls, 
dressed as if for a fete champtire^ 
swaying to and fro in rocking-chairs, 
fanning themselves with large straw 
fans, and enjoying an enviable ex- 



eiiiption from social cari Lord Lani- 
betli had a theory, which it mi^lit be in- 
teresting to trace to its origin, that it 
would be not only agreeable, but easily 
possible, to enter into relations with one 
of these yonn^ ladies; and his companion 
(as he had done a couple of davs before) 
found (icoasion to clieck the joung no- 
blcmairs colloquial impulses. 

" You bad better take care," said Percy 
B(Mintnont, or yon will have an oifended 
father or brother pulling out a bowie- 
knife" 

'^I assure you it is all right," Lord 
Lambeth replied. '* Yon know the Amer- 
icans come to these big hotels to make 
acquaintances." 

"I know nothing about it, and neither 
do you," 6ai<l bis kinsman, who, like a 
clever man, had begun to perceive that 
the observation of American society de- 
manded a readjustment of one^s stand- 
ard. 

"ITang it, then, let*s find out!" cried 

Lord Lanibetb, with some impatience. 
"You know 1 don't want to miss any- 
thing." 

" We will find out," said Percy Bean- 
mont, very reasonably. *^We will go 
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and see Mrs. Westgate, and make all the 

proper inquiries." 

And 60 the two inquiriiig En«]clislimeii, 
who liad this lady's address inscribed in 
her hnsband's Imnd upon a card, descend- 
ed from the veranda of the big hotel and 
took their way, according to direction, 
along a large, 6ti*aight road, past a series 
of fresh - looking villas embosomed in 
shrubs and flowers, and enclosed in an 
ingenious variety of wooden palings. 
The morning was bi'illiant and cool, the 
villas were smart and snug, and the walk 
of the young tiavellers was very en- 
tertaining. Everything looked as if it 
had received a coat of fresh paint the 
day before — the red roofs, the green 
shntters, the clean, bright browns and 
bnfEs of the house fronts. The flower 
beds on the little lawns seemed to spar- 
kle in the radiant air, and the gravel 
in the short carriage sweeps to flash and 
twinkle. Along the road came a hun- 
dred little basket-phaetons, in which, al- 
most always, a couple of ladies were sit- 
ting — ladies in white dresses and long 
white gloves, holding the reins and look- 
ing at the two Englishmen — whose na- 
tionality was not elusive — through thick 



blue veils tied tightly about their faces, 
as if to guard their complexions. At 
last the yoniig men came within sight of 

the sea aj^ain, and then, havint]r interro- 
gated a gardener over tlie ]>alin«( nf a 
villa, they turned into an open <^ate. 
Here they found themselves face to face 
with the ocean and witli a very pictu- 
resque structure, resembling a magnified 
chalet, which was perched upon a green 
embankment just above it. The house 
had a veranda of extraordinary width all 
around it, and a threat many doors and 
windows stand inijj open to the veranda. 
These various apertures liad, in common, 
such an accessible, hospitable air, such a 
breezy Hutter within of light curtains, 
such expansive thresholds and reassuring 
interiors, that our friends hardly knew 
which was the regular entrance, and, after 
hesitating a moment, presented them- 
selves wt o\w of the windows. The room 
within was (hirk, but in a moment a grace- 
ful figure vaguely shaped itself in the 
richdooking gloom, and a lady came to 
meet them. Then they saw that she had 
been seated at a table writing, and that 
she had heard them and had got up. She 
stepped out into the light; she wore a 
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frank, cliarniing smile, witli which she 
lield out her hand to Percy Beaumont. 

''Oh, you must be Lord Lambeth and 
Mr. Beaumont,'* she said. 1 iiave lieard 
from my husband that 3'ou would come. 
I am extremely glad to see you." And 
she shook liands with each of her visitors. 
Iler visitors were a little shy, but they 
had very good manners; they responded 
with smiles and exclamations, and they 
apologized for not knowing the front 
door. The lady rejoined, with vivacity, 
that when she wanted to see people very 
much she did not insist upon those dis- 
tinctions, and that Mr. Westgate had 
written to her of his English friends in 
terms that made her really anxious. lie 
said you were so terribly prostrated," said 
Mrs. Westgate. 

**Oh, you mean by tlie heat?" 
replied Percy Beaumont. " We 
were rather knocked up, but we 
feel wonderfully better. We 
had sucli a jolly — a — voyage 
down here. It's so very good 
of vou to mind." 

Yes, it's so very kind 
of vou," murmured 
Lord Lambeth. 



Mrs. Westgate stood smiling ; she was 
extremely pretty. " Well, I did mind," 
she said ; " and I thought of sending for 

you this inurning to the Ocean House. 
1 am very ghid you are better, and I am 
charmed you have arrived. You must 
come round to the otlier side of the 
piazza." And she led the way, with a 
light, smooth step, looking back at the 
young men and smiling. 

The other side of the piazza was, as 
Lord Lambeth presently remarked, a very 
jolly place. It was of the most liberal pro- 
portions, and with its awnings, its fanci- 
ful chairs, its cushions and rugs, its view 
of the ocean, close at hand, tumbling 
along the base of the low cliffs whose 
level tops intervened in lawn-like smooth- 
ness, it formed a charming complement 
to the drawing-room. As such it was in 
course of use at the present moment ; it 
was occupied by a social circle. There 
were several ladies and two or three gen- 
tlemen, to whom Mrs. Westgate proceeded 
to introduce the distinguislied strangers. 
She mentioned a great many names very 
freely and distinctly ; the joong English- 
men, shuffling about and bowing, were 
rather bewildered. But at last they were 
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provided with cimirs — low, wicker chairs, 

gilded, and tied with a great many rib- 
bons — and one of tlie ladies (a verv vount; 
person, with a little snub-nose and several 
dimples) offered Percy Beaumont a fan. 
The fan was also adorned with pink love- 
knots; but Percy Beanmont declined it, 
although he was very hot. Presently, 
however, it became cooler; the breeze 
from the sea was delicious, the view was 
charming, and the people sitting there 
looked exceedinofly fresh and comfortable. 
Several of the ladies seemed to be young 
girls, and the gentlemen were slim, fair 
youths, such as our friends had seen the 
day before in New York. The ladies 
were working upon bands of tapestry, 
and one of the young men had an open 
book in his lap. Beaumont afterwards 
learned from one of the ladies that this 
young man had been reading aloud ; that 
he was from Boston, and was very fond 
of reading aloud. Beaumont said it was 
a great pity that they had interrupted 
him ; he should like so much (from all he 
had heard) to hear a Bostonian read. 
Couldn't the young man be induced to 
go on? 

"Oh no," said his informant, very 
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freely; "lie wouldn't be able to tret the 
}umi^ ladies to attend to him now." 

There was something very friendly, 
Beaumont perceived, in the attitude of 
j / the company ; they looked at the young 
/ Z*^ Englishmen with an air of animated sym- 
pathy and interest; they smiled, brightly 
and unanimously, at everything either of 
jthe visitors said. Lord Lambeth and his 
companion felt that they were being made 
'very welcome. Mrs. Westgate seated her- 
self between them, and, talking a great 
J deal to each, they had occasion to observe 
ithat she was as pretty as their friend 
^ 1 Littledale had promised. She was thirty 
r I years old, with the eyes and the smile of 
y a girl of seventeen, and she was extreme- 
ly light and graceful — elegant, exquisite. 
Mrs. Westgate was extremely spontane- 
ous. She was very frank and demonstra- 
tive, and ap])eared always — while she 
looked at you delightedly with her beau- 
V|tiful young eyes^ — -to be making sudden 
SB c(^>nfi!ssi()ns and concessions after monien- 
tarv hesitations. 

We shall expect to see a great deal 
V()U." she said to Lord Lambeth, with 
a kind of joyous earnestness. " We are 
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very fond of Englishmen here — that is, 
there are a ^^at many we have been fond 
of. After a clay or two you must come 
and stay with us; w(» hope you will stay 
a long time. Newport's a very nice place 
when you come really to know it — when 
you know plenty of people. Of course 
you and Mr. Beaumont will have no diffi- 
culty abont that. Englishmen are very 
well received here ; there are almost al- 
ways two or three of them abont. I tliink 
thev always like it, and I must sav I 
shouM tliink they would. They receive 
ever so much attention. I must say 1 
think they sometimes get spoiled ; but I 
am sure you and Mr. Beaumont are proof 
against that. 

My husband tells me yon are a friend 
of Captain Littledale. He was such a 
charming man : he made himself most 
agi'ceable here, and I am sure 1 wonder 
he didn't stjjy. It couldn't have l)een 
pleasanter foi- him in his own country, 
thout^h, I suppose, it is very pleasant in 
England — for English people. 1 don't 
know myself; I have been there very 
little. I have been a great deal abroad, 
but I am always on the Continent. I 
must say I am extremely fond of Paris ; 
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yon know we Americans always are ; we 

iio there when we die. Did von ever 
hear tliat before i That was said by a 
great wit — I mean the good Americans; 
but we are all good ; you'll see that for 
yourself. 

"All 1 know of England is London, 
and all I know of London is that place 
on that little corner, yon know, where 
yon buy jackets — ^jackets with that coarse 

braid and those big buttons. They make 
very good jackets in London ; I will do 
you the justice to say that. And some 
people like the hats ; but about the hats 
I was always a heretic; I always got niy 
hats in Paris. Yon can't wear an English 
hat — at least, I never could — unless you 
dress your hair a VAnglaUe; and I must 
say that is a talent I never possessed. In 
Paris they will make things to suit your 
peculiarities; hut in England 1 think you 
like niueh more to have — how^ shall I say 
it^ — one thing for everybody. 1 mean 
as regards dress. I don't know about 
other things ; but I have always supposed 
that in other things everything was dif- 
ferent. I mean according to the people 
— according to the classes, and all that. 
I am afraid you will thiuk that I don't 
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take a very favorable view ; but yon know 

you can't take a very favorable view in 
Dover Street in the moiitli of November. 
That lias always been iny fate. 

"Do yon know Jones's Hotel, in Dover 
Street? That's all I know of England. 
Of conrse every one admits that tiie Eng- 
lish hotels are yoor weak point. There 
was always the most fnghtfnl fo^; I 
couldn't see to try niy things on. When 
I got over to Amerieii — into the li<rht — I 
iisnally found tliev were twice too big. 
TJie next time 1 mean to go in the season; 
I think I shall go next yeai*. I want very 
mnoh to take niy sister; she has never 
been to England. I don't know whether 
yoQ know what I mean by saying that 
the Englishmen who come here some* 
times get spoiled. I mean that they take 
things as a matter of conrse — things that 
are done for tliem. Now, natiirallv, tliev 
are only a m;itter of course when the 
Englishmen are very nice. JBut, of course, 
they are almost always very n?ce. Of 
coarse this isn't nearly snch an interest- 
ing country as England; there are not 
nearly so many things to see, and we 
haven't yonr country life. I have never 
seen anything of your country life; when 
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I am in Europe I am always on the Conti- 
nent. But I have heard a great deal 
about it; I know that when joa are 
among yonrBelves in the country you have 
the mo8t beautiful time. Of course we 
liave notliin*!: of that sort; we have notli* 
ing on that scale. 

** I don't apologize, Lord Land)etli ; 
Boine Americans are always apologizing; 
you must have noticed tliat. We have 
the reputation of always boasting and 
bragging and waving the American flag ; 
but I must say that what strikes me is 
that we are pe rpetually making excuses 
and trying to smooth tilings over. The 
American flag lias (piite gone out of fash- 
ion ; it's very carefully folded up like an 
old table-cloth. Why should we apol- 
ogize 'i The English never apologize — 
do tliey ? No ; I must say I never apol* 
ogize. You must take us as we come — 
with all our imperfections on our heads. 
Of course we haven't your country life, 
and your old ruins, and your great estates, 
and your leisure class, and all that. But 
if we haven't, I should think you might 
find it a ]ileasant change — I think any 
country is pleasant where they have pleas- 
ant manners. 
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Captain Littledale told itie he had 
never seen such pleasant manuers as at 
Newport, and he had )>ecn a great deal 
in European society. Hadn't he been in 
the diplomatic service? He told me the 
dream of his life was to get appointed to 
a (liploinatic post at Wasliington. I>iit 
lie doesn't seem to have succeeded. I 
suppose that in England promotion— and 
all that sort of thing — is fearfully slow. 
With ns, you know, it's a great deal too 
fast. Yon see, I admit our drawbacks. 
Bnt I mnst confess I think Newport is 
an ideal place. I don't know anything 
like it anywhere. Captain Littledale 
told me he didn't know anything like it 
anywhere. It's entirely different from 
most watering-phices ; it's a niost charm- 
ing life. I must say I think that when 
one goes to a foreign conn try one ought 
to enjoy the differences. Of conrse there 
are differences, otherwise what did one 
come abroad for? Look for your pleas- 
ure in the differences, Lord Lambeth ; 
that's the way to do it ; and then 1 am 
sure you will find American society — at 
least, Newport society -most charming 
and most interesting. I wish very much 
my husband were here; but he's dread- 



fully confined to New York. 1 suppose 
you think that is very strange — for a 
gentleman. But you see we haven't any 
leisure class." 

Mrs. Westgate's discourse, delivered in 
a soft, sweet voice, flowed on like a min- 
iature torrent, and was interrupted by a 
hundred little smiles, glances, and i^est- 
ures, which might have figured the ir- 
regularities and obstructions of such a 
stream. Lord Lambeth listened to her 
with, it must be confessed, a rather in- 
effectual attention, although he indulged 
in a good many little murmurs and ejac- 
ulations of assent and deprecation. He 
liad no great faculty for apprehending 
generalizations. There were some three 
or four indeed which, in the play of his 
own intelligence^ he had originated, and 
which had seemed convenient at the mo- 
ment ; but at the present time he could 
hardly have been said to follow Mrs. 
Westgate as she darted gracefully about 
in the sea of speculation. Fortunately, 
slie asked for no special rejoinder, for she 
looked about at the rest of the eoni})any 
as well, and smiled at Percy Beaumont, 
on the other side of her, as if he, too, must 
understand her and agree with her. He 
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was rather more successful than his com- 
panion ; for besides being, as we know, 
cleverer, liis attention w^as not vagnely 
distracted by close vicinity to a remark- 
ably interesting yonng girl with dark 
hair and blue eyes. This was the case 
with Lord Lambeth, to whom it occurred 
after a while that the young girl with 
blue eyes and dark hair was the pretty 
sister of whom Mrs. Westgate had spoken. 
She presently turned to him with a re- 
mark which established her identity. 



It's a great pity you 
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with joo. It'B a great shame he should 
be in New York in these days." 

*' Oh yes ; it's so very hot," said Lord 
Lambeth. 

It must be dreadful," said the youog 

girl. 

dare say he is very busy," Lord 
Lambeth observed. 

The gentlemen in America work too 
much/' the young girl went on. 

'^Oh, do they? I dare say they like 
it," said her interlocutor. 

" I don't like it. One never sees them." 

"Don't yon, really T asked Lord Lam- 
beth. " I shouldn't have fancied that." 

" Have yon come to study American 
manners ?" asked the young girl. 

Oh, I don't know. I just came over 
for a lark. I haven't got long." Here 
there was a pause, and Lord Lambeth be- 
gan again. "But Mr. Westgate will come 
down here, will lie not ?" 

" I certainly liope he will. He must 
help to entertain you and Mr. Beaumont." 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a little 
with his handsome brown eyes. ^'Do 
yon suppose he would have come down 
with us if we had uiged him ?" 

Mr. Westgate's sister-in-law was silent 
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a moment, and then, dare say he 
would," she answered. 

"Keally !" said the young Eno^lislnnan. 
"He was immensely civil to iieaumont 
and me," he added. 

" He is a dear, good fellow," the jonng 
lady rejoined, "and he is a perfect luis- 
band. Bnt all Americans are that," she 
continned, smih'ng. 

"Really!" Lord Lamheth exclaimed 
a<)^ain, and wondered wliotlicr all Amer- 
ican ladies had such a passion for gener- 
alizing as these two. 

He sat there a good while: there was 
a great deal of talk; it was all very 
friendly and lively and jolly. Every one 
present, sooner or later, said sometliing 
to him, and seemed to make a particnlar 
point of addressing him hy name. Two 
or three other persons came in, and there 
was a shiftinj; of seats and clianj^niii^ of 
phuH's ; tiie gentlemen all entered into 
intimate conversation with the two Eng- 
lishmen, made them urgent oilers of hos- 
pitality, and hoped they might frequently 
be of service to them. They were afraid 
Lord Lambeth and Mr. Beaumont were 
not very comfortable at their hotel ; that 
it was not, as one of them said, " so pri- 



vate as those dear little English inns of 
yonrs.'^ This last gentleman went on to 
siiy that unfortunately, as yet, perhaps, 
privacy was not quite so easily obtained 

in America as mi^ht be desired ; still, he 
continued, you could generally get it hy 
]):iying for it ; in fact, you could get 
everything in America uowadays by 
paying for it. American life was cer- 
tainly growing a great deal more pri- 
vate; it was growing very much like 
England. E very thi tig at Newport, for 
instance, was thoroughly private; Lonl 
Lambeth would probably be struck with 
that. It was also represented to the 
strangers that it niatlered very little 
whether their i otel was agreeable, as 
every one would want them to make 
visits ; they would stay with other peo- 
ple, and, in any case, they would be a 
great deal at Mrs. Westgate's. They 
would find that very charming: it was 
the pleasantest house iji Newport. It 
was a pitv ^Iv. West<;ate w:is always 
awav : lie was a man of the hii;liest 
ability — very acute, very acute. lie 
worked like a horse, and he left his wife 
— well, to do about as she liked. He 
liked her to enjoy herself, and she seemed 
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to know liow. 
Slie was ex- 
tremely bi'ill- 
iant, an(i ii 
splendid talk- 
er. 8«»iiie peo- 
ple preferred 

her sifter ; l>iit Miss Alden was 

very ditferefit; she wasinadif- 
fei'ent style aUogether. Some people even 
thon^j^ht her prettier, and, eertainly, she 
was not so sharp. She was more in the 
Boston style ; she had lived a great deal 
in Boston, and she was very highly ed- 
ucated. Boston girls, it was propounded, 
were more like Enirlish vonnji: ladies. 

Loi'd Lambeth had presently a chance 
to test the truth of this proj)osition, for 
on the company rising in compliance with 
a suggestion from their hostess that they 
should walk down to the rocks and look 
at the sea, the young Englishman again 
found himself, as they strolled across the 
grass, in proximity to Mrs. AVestgate's 
sister. Though she was hut a girl of 
twenty, slie appeared to feel the ohliga- 
tion to exert an active hospitality ; and 
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this was, perhaps, the more to be noticed 

as ylio seemed bv nature a reserved and 
retiring person, and had little of her sis- 
ter's fraternizing quality. She was, per- 
haps, rather too thin, and she was a little 
pale; but as she moved slowly over tlie 
grass, with her arms hanging at her sides, 
looking gravely for a moment at the sea 
and then brightly, for all her gravity, at 
him, Lord Lambeth thought her at least 
as pretty as Mrs. Westgate, and rejected 
that if this was the Boston style the Bos- 
ton style was very charming. lie tlionght 
she looked very clever; he could imagine 
that she was highly educated ; but at the 
same time she seemed gentle and grace- 
ful. For all her cleverness, however, he 
felt that she had to think a little what to 
say; she didn't say the first thing that 
came into her liead ; he had come from a 
dilTerent part of the world and from a 
different society, and she was trying to 
adapt her con versation. The others were 
scattering themselves near the rocks; 
Mrs. Westgate had charge of Percy Beau- 
mont. 

"Very jolly place, isn't it?" said Lord 
Lambetli. It's a very jolly place to sit." 

"Very charming," said the young girl. 
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I often sit here ; there arc all kinds of 
Gosej oorners — as if thej had been made 
on purpose.*' 

^^Ah, I suppose jon have had some 
of them made)" said the young man. 

Miss Alden looked at him a moment. 

Oh no, we have bad nothing made. It^s 
pure nature." 

I should think yon would have a few 
little benches — rustic seats, and that sort 
of thing. It might be so jollj to sit here, 
yon know," Lord Lambeth went on. 

^'I am afraid we haven't so many of 
those things as you," said the young girl, 
thoughtfully. 

I dare say you go in for pure nature, 
as you were saying. Nature over here 
must be so grand, you know." And Lord 
Lambeth looked about him. 

The little coast* line hereabouts was 
very pretty, bnt it was not at all grand, 
and Miss Alden appeared to rise to a per^ 
ception of this fact. "I am afraid it 
seems to you very rough,'' she said. " It's 
not like the coast scenery in Kingsley's 
novels." 

" Ah, the novels always overdo it, you 
know," Lord Lambeth rejoined. " You 
must not go by the novels." 



Tliey were wanderinp: about a little on 
the rocks, and tliey st(>pped and looked 
down into a narrow chasm where the ris- 
ing tide made a cnrious bellowing sound. 
It was loud enougli to prevent their hear- 
ing each other, and they stood there for 
some moments in silence. The young 
girl looked at her companion, observing 
liim attentively, but covertly, as women, 
even when very yonng, know how to 
do. Lord Lambeth repaid observation ; 
tall, straight, and strong, he was hand- 
some as certaitj young Euglishmen, and 
certain young Englishmen, almost alone, 
are handsome, with a perfect finish of 
feature and a look of intellectual repose 
and gentle good -temper which seemed 
somehow to be consequent upon Iiis well- 
cut nose and chin. And to speak of 
Lord Lambeth's expression of intellectual 




repose is not simply a civil way of say- 
ing that he looked stupid. lie was ev- 

identlv not a voniifj man (►f an irrital>lo 
irnafijination ; he was not, as lie wonld 
liiniself liavc said, ti'cnicTuloiisly clever; 
but though there was a kind of appealing 
dulnesB in his eye, he looked tlioroughly 
reasonable and competent, and his appear- 
ance proclaimed that to be a nobleman, 
an athlete, and an excellent fellow was a 
snfliciently brilliant combination of qnal- 
ities. The young gii'l beside him, it may 
be attested without further delay, thon^ht 
liini the handsomest yountr nian she had 
ever seen; and Bessie Alden's imagina- 
tion, unlike that of her companion, wjis 
irritable. He, however, was also making 
np his mind that she was uncommonly 
pretty. 

" I dare say it's very gay here — that 

jou have lots of balls and })arfies.'' he 
said : for, if he was not ti'efnendousl v 
clever, he rather prided liimself on hav- 
ing, with women, a sutiiciency of con- 
versation. 

^^Oh yes, there is a great deal going 
on," Bessie Alden replied. ''There are 
not so many balls, bat there are a good 
many other things. Yon will see for 
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yourself ; we live rather in the midst of 
it." 

''It's very kind of yon to say that. 
But I tbonght you Americans were al- 
ways dancing." 

" 1 suppose we dance a good deal ; but 
I have never seen much of it. We don't 
do it much, at any rate, in summer. And 
I am sure," said Bessie Alden, that we 
don't have so many balls as you have in 
England." 

" Really 1" exclaimed Lord Lambeth. 
^'Ali, in England it all depends, you 
know." 

" You will not think much of our gay- 
eties," said the young girl, looking at 
him witli a little mixture of interrogation 
and decision which was peculiar to !ier. 
The interrogation seemed earnest and the 
decision seemed arch ; but the mixture, at 
any rate, was charming. Those things, 
with us, are much less splendid than in 
England." 

" I fancy you don't mean that," said 
Lord Lambeth, laughing. 

" I assure you I mean everything I say," 
the young girl declared. "Certainly, 
from what I have read about English 
society, it is very different." 
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*^ Ah well, yon know," said her com- 
panion, " those things are often described 
by fellows wlio know nothing about them. 
You mustn't mind what jou read." 

" Oh, 1 s/iall mind what I read Bessie 
Alden rejoined. " When I read Thackeray 
and George £liot^ how can I help mind- 
ing them 

**Ah, well, Thackeray and George 
Eliot," said the yonng nobleman; 

haven't read much of them." 

" Don't you suppose they know about 
society V asked Bessie Alden. 

" Oh, 1 dare say they know ; they were 
80 clever. But these fashionable novels," 
said Lord Lambeth, they are awful rot, 
yon know." 

His companion looked at him a mo- 
ment with her dark bine eyes, and then 
she looked down in the chasm where tlie 
water was tumbling about. " Do you 
mean Mrs. Gore, for instance?" she said, 
presently, raising her eyes. 

^' I am afraid I haven't read that, ei- 
ther," was the young man's rejoinder, 
laughing a little and blushing. "I am 
afraid you'll think I am not very intel- 
lectual." 

" Reading Mrs. Gore is no proof of in- 






"tf'lloof. But I like readincr ovorvthing: 
about English life — even poor books. 
am so curious about it.'' 



''Aren't ladies always cnriousr' asked 
the young man, jestingly. 
But Bessie Alden appeared to desire to 
f answer his question seriously. "I don't 

thifik 80 — I don't think we are enono:h so 
— that we care about many tilings. So 
it's Jill tlio more of a compliment," she 
added, tliMt T should want to know so 
much about England." 

The logic here seemed a little close; 
but Lord Lambeth, made conscious of a 
compliment, fonnd his natnral modesty 
just at hand. " I am sure yon know a 
great deal more than I do." 

** I really tliiidv I know a great deal — • 
for a ])erson wlio hns never been there." 

" Have you really never been there 
cried Lord Lambeth. " Fancy I" 

** Never — except in imagination," said 
the young girl. 

"Fancy!" repeated her companion. 
" But I dare say you'll go soon, won't 
you ?" 
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It's the dream of mj life!" said Bessie 

Alden, smiling. 

But your sister Heoiiis to know ;i tre- 
mendous lot about London/' Lord Lam- 
beth went on. 

The young girl was silent a moment. 
"My sister and I are two very different 
persons," she presently said. " She has 
been a great deal in Europe. She has 
been in England several times. She has 
known a great many English people." 

"Bnt you must have known some, too/' 
said Lord Liimbeth. 

*' I don't think that I have ever i^poken 
to one befoic. You are the tirst Eng- 
lishman tliat — to my knowledge — 1 liave 
ever talked with." 

Bessie Alden made this statement with 
a certain gravity — almost, as it seemed to 
Lord Lambeth, an impressiveness. At- 
tempts at impreRsiveness always made 
him feel awkward, and he now he«r:iii t(> 
laugh and swing his sti(;k. "Ah, vou 
^vouhl iiave been sure to knowl^' he said. 
And then he added, after an instant, " I'm 
sorry I am not a better specimen." 

The young girl looked away ; bnt she 
smiled, laying aside her impressiveness. 
''You must remember that you are only a 
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beginning," slie said. Then she retraced 
her steps, leading tlie way back to the 
lawn, wliere they saw Mrs. Wcstgate come 
towards them with Percy Beaumont still 
at her side. " Perhaps I shall go to Eog- 
land next year," Miss Alden continued ; 
^^I want to, imineiiBely. My sister is 
going to £urope, and she has asked me 
to go with her. If we go, I shall make 
her stay as long as possible in London." 

Ah, you must come in July," said 
Lord Lambeth. " That's the time when 
there is most going on." 

" 1 don't think 1 can wait till July," 
the young girl rejoined. "By the lirst 
of May I shall be very impatient." They 
had gone f arther, and Mrs. Westgate and 
her companion were near them. Kit- 
ty," said Miss Alden, I have given out 
that wo are going to London next May. 
So please to conduct yourself accord- 
iuijlv." 

Percy Beaumont wore a somewhat ani- 
mated — even a slightly irritated — air. 
He was by no means so handsome a man 
as his oonsin, although in his cousin's ab- 
sence he might have passed for a striking 
specimen of the tall, muscular, fair-beard- 
ed, dear-eyed Englishman. Just now 
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Beaumont's clear eyes, which were small 
and of a pale gray color, had a rather trou- 
bled light, and, after glancing at Bessie 
Alden while she spoke, he rested them 
upon his kinsman. Mrs. Westgate mean- 
while, with her anperfiuoDsly pretty gaze, 
looked at every one alike. 

'^Ton had better wait till the time 
comes," she said to her sister. Perhaps 
next May you won't care so much about 
London. Mr. Beaumont and I," she went 
on, smiling at her companion, " have had 
a tremendous discussion. We don't agree 
about anything. It's perfectly delight- 
ful." 

Oh, I say, Percy !" exclaimed Lord 
Lambeth. 

I disagree," said Beaumont, stroking 
down his back hair, ^even to the point 

of not thinking it delightful." 

" Oh, I say !" cried Lord Lambeth again. 

"I don't see anything delightful in 
my disagreeing with Mrs. Westgate," said 
Percy Beaumont. 

Well, I do ! ' Mrs. Westgate declared ; 
and she tnmed to her sister. " You know 
you have to go to town. The phaeton is 
there. Tou had better take Lord Lam- 
beth." 
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At tliis point Percy l^oauniont certainly 
looked straiglit at his kinsman ; he tried 
to catch his eye. But Lord Lambeth 
would not look at him ; his own eyes 
were better occupied. *'I shall be very 
happy," cried Bessie Alden, "I am only 
goiii<^ to some shops. But I will di-ive 
you about and show you the place." 

An American woman who respects 
herself/' siiid Airs. AVestgate, turning to 
Beaumont with her bright expos- 
itory air, "must buy something 
every day of her life. If she can- 
not do it lierself, she 
must send 
out some 
member of 
her faniilv 
for the ]>nr- 
pose. S o 
Bessie jjoes 
forth to ful- 
fil my mis- 
sion. 

The vounir 
iriil had 
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walked away, with Lord Lambeth by her 
side, to whom she was talking still ; and 
Percy Beanraont watched them as they 

passed towards the honse. " Slie fulfils 
her own mission," lie presently suid ; "that 
of l>eini( a very attractive youn^ lady." 

"I don't know that I should say very 
attractive," Mrs. Westgate rejoined. " She 
is not so much that as she is charming, 
when yon really know her. She is very 
shy." 

^ Oh, indeed P said Percy Beantnont. 

"Extremely shy," Mre. West^^ate re- 
peated. " But she is a dear, t^ood gii l ; 
she is a channint^ species of a i^irl. She 
is not in the least a Hii-f ; that isn't at all 
her line ; slie doesn't know the alphabet 
of that sort of thing. She is very sini])le, 
very serious. She has lived a great deal 
in Boston, with another sister of mine — 
the eldest of us — who married a Bos- 
tonian. She is very cnltivated — ^not at 
all like nie ; I am not in the least cnl- 
tivated. She has studied immensely and 
read everything ; she is what they call in 
Boston thoughtful.' " 

"A rum sort of girl for Lambetu to 
get hold of !" his lordship's kinsman pn> 
vately reflected. 



*^ I really believe," Mrs. Westgate con- 
tinued, that the most charming girl in 
the world is a Boston snperBtractnre 
upon a New Yov\i fonda ^ or perhaps a 
New York snperstrnettire npon a Boston 
fonds. At any rate, it's the mixture," 
said Mrs. Westgate, who continued to 
give Percy lieaumont a great deal of in- 
formation. 

Lord Lambeth got into a little basket 
phaeton with Bessie Alden, and she drove 
him down the long avenue, whose extent 
he had measured on foot a couple of hours 
before, into the ancient town, as it was 
called in that part of the world, of New- 
port. The ancient town was a curious 
affair — a collection of fresh-looking little 
wooden liouses, painted white, scattered 
over a hill-side and clustered about a long, 
straight street, paved with enormous cob- 
ble-stones. There were plenty of shops, 
a large proportion of which appeared to 
be those of fruit venders, with piles of 
huge watermelons and pumpkins stacked 
in front of them ; and, drawn up before 
the shops, or bumping about on the cob- 
ble-stones, were innumerable other bas- 
ket-phaetons freiglited witli ladies of high 
tashion, who greeted each other from 



vehicle to vehicle, and conversed on the 
edge of the pavement in a manner tliat 
struck Lord Lambeth as demonstrative, 
with a great many *' Oh, my dears," and 
little, quick exclamations and caresses. 
His companion went into seventeen shops 
— he amused himself with counting them 
— and accumulated at the bottom of the 
phaeton a pile of bundles that hardly 
left the young Englishman a place for 
his feet. As she had no groom nor foot- 
man, he silt in the phaeton to hold the 
ponies, where, although he was not a 
particularly acute observer, he saw much 
to entertain him — especially the ladies 
just mentioned, who wandered np and 
down with the appearance of a kind of 
aimless intentness, as if they were looking 
for something to buy, and who, trij)ping 
in and out of their vehicles, displayed 
remarkably pretty feet. It all seemed to 
Lord Lambeth very odd and l>right and 
gay. Of course, before they got back to 
the villa, he had had a great deal of des- 
ultory conversation with ik'ssie Alden. 

The young Englishmen spent the whole 
of that day and the whole of many suc- 
cessive days in what the French call the 
intimiie of their new friends. They 
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agreed tliat it was extremely jolly, that 
tlii'V lind never kii(»\\ii anvtiiinir more 
a<ii ('cal)le. It is not jn'oposed t<» nan ate 
iiiiuutely the incidents of their sujourn 
on this charniin<r ghore ; though if it 
were convenient 1 miglit present a rec- 
ord of impressions none tlie less delec* 
table that they were not exhaustively an- 
alyzed. Many of them still linger in the 
minds of onr travellers, attended by a 
train of liaiMuoiiions ima^'es — innipres of 
brilliant inorninirs on l;i\vns and piazzas 
tliat overlooked the sea; of innunieral)le 
prytty girls; of inlinite louni::;ini( and talk- 
ing and laughing and Hirting and lunch- 
ing and dining; of universal friendliness 
and frankness; of occasions on which 
they knew eveiy one and everything, 
and had an extraordinary sense of ease ; 
of drives and rides in the late afternoon 
over gleaming heaches, on long sea-roads 
beneath a sky lighted up by marvellous 
sunsets; of suppers, on the return, infor- 
mal, irregular, agreeable ; of evenings at 
open windows or on the perpetual ve- 
randas, in tlie summer starlight, above 
the warm Atlantic. The young English- 
men were introduced, to everybody, enter- 
tained by everybody, intimate with every- 
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IxmIv. At the end of three 
(laysthev lia<l rciiiovcd tlieir 
liiii^iijaire from tlie lK»tel, and 
ifonc to stay with Mi's. Westi^atc 
— a step to wliich Percy Beau- 
mont at ^ir^it offered some eonscientioiis 
opposition. I call his (»pposition eonseien- 
tious, because it was founded upon some 
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talk that he had had, on the second day, 
with Bessie Alden. He had indeed had 
a good deal of talk with her, for she was 

not literally always in cuiiversatiuu with 
Lord Lambeth. He had meditated upon 
Mrs. Westgate's account of her sister, and 
he discovered for himself that the young 
lady was clever, and appeared to have 
read a great deal. She seemed very nice, 
thongh he conld not make ont that, as 
Mrs. Westgate had said, she was shy. If 
she was shy, she carried it off very well. 

"Mr. Beaumont," she had said, ''please 
tell me something about Lord Lambeth's 
family. How would you say it iu Eng- 
land — his position ?" 

''His position Percy Beaumont re- 
peated. 

"His rank, or whatever you call it 
TTn fortunately, we haven't got a 'peer- 
age,' like the people in Thackeray." 

" That's a great pity," said Beanmont. 

" You w^ould liiul it all set forth tliere so 
much better than I can do it." 

" He is a peer, then ?" 

" Oh yes, ho is a peer.'' 

" And lias he any other title than Lord 
Lambeth r 

'^His title is the Marquis of Lambeth,'' 
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said Beaumont; and then lie was silent. 
Bessie Alden appeared to be looking at 
liini with interest. He is the son of 
the Duke of Bayswater," he added, pres- 
ently. 

" The eldest son V 

" The only son." 

" x\nd are his parents living ?" 

"Oh yes; if his father were not living 
he would be a duke." 

"So that when his father dies," pursued 
Bessie Alden, with more simplicity than 
might have been expected in a clever girl, 
"he will become Duke of Bayswaterf 

" Of course," said Percy Beaumont. 
"But his father is in excellent health." 

" And his mother?" 

Beaumont smiled a little. "The duch- 
ess is uncommonly robust." 

" And has he any sisters ?" 

" Yes, there are two." 

" And what are they called ?" 

" One of them is married. She is the 
Countess of Pimlico." 

"And the other ?" 

"The other is unmarried ; she is plain 
Lady Julia." 

Bessie Alden looked at him a ncon^enr, 
" Is she very plain T 



Beautnont began to laugh again. "You 
would not find her so handsome as lier 
brotlier/' he said ; and it was after this 
tliat he attenij)ted to dissuade the heir of 
the Duke of J3ays water from accepting 
Mrs. AVestgate's invitation. "Depend 
upon it/' lie said, " that girl means to try 
for you." 

" It seems to me yon are doing your 
best to make a fool of me," the modest 
young nobleman answered. 

**She lias been asking me," said Beau- 
mont, ''all about your people and your 
possessions." 

''1 am sure it is very good of her!" 
Lord Lambetli rejoined. 

"Well, then," observed his companion, 
"if you go, you go with your eyes open." 

"D — n my eyes!" exclaimed Lord Lam- 
beth. " If one is to be a dozen times a 
day at the honse, it is a great deal more 
convenient to sleep there. I am sick 
of travelling up and down this beastly 
avenue." 

Since lie had determined to go, Percy 
Beaumont would, of course, have been 
yery sorry to allow him to go alone ; he 
was a man of conscience, and he remem- 
bered his promise to the duchess. It 
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was obviously the memory of this prom- 
ise that made him say to his companion 
a couple of days later that he rather won- 
dered he should be so fond of that girl. 

" In the first place, how do yon know 
how fond I am of her ^" asked Lord Lam- 
beth. "And, in the second place, why 
shoiikhrt I be fond of her?" 

"I shouldn't think she would be in 
your line." 

'* What do you call my Mine?' You 
don't set her down as * fast ?' " 

*' Exactly so. Mrs. Westgate tells me 
that there is no such thing as the *fa8t 
girP in Aujeriea; that it's an Englisli 
invention, and that the term has no mean- 
ing here." 

" All the better. It's an animal 1 detest." 

"Yon prefer a blue-stocking." 

" Is that what yon call Miss Alden ?" 
Her sister tells me," said Percy Beau- 
mont, *Hhat she is tremendonsly literary." 

I don't know anything abont that. 
She is certainly very clever." 

"Well/' said Beaumont, "I should liave 
supposed yon would have found that sort 
of thing awfully slow." 

" In point of fact," Lord Lambeth re- 
joined, " I find it nncommonly lively." 
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After this Percy Beaumont held his 
tongue; bnt on August 10th he wrote 
to the Dnchess of Bayswater. He was, 

as I have said, a man of conscience, and 
he had a stron«^, incorruptible sense of 
tlie ])roprieties of life. His kinsman, 
meanwhile, was having a great deal of 
talk with Bessie Alden — on the red sea- 
rocks beyond the lawn ; in the course of 
long island rides, with a slow return in 
the glowing twilight ; on the deep veran- 
da late in the evening. Lord Lambeth, 
who had stayed at many houses, had never 
stayed at a house in which it was possible 
for a young man to converse so frequently 
witii a young lady. This young lady no 
longer applied to Fercy Beaumont for in- 
formation concerning his lordship. She 
addressed herself directly to the yonng 
nobleman. She asked him a great many 
questions, some of which bored him a 
little ; for he took no pleasure in talking 
about himself. 

" Lord Lambetli," said Bessie Alden, 
" are you a hereditary leij;islator 

"Oh, Isay 1" cried Lord Lambeth, ''don't 
make me call mj'self such names as that.^' 

" But you are a member of Parliament," 
said the young girl. 
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•*I don't like the sound of that, either." 

''Doir t you sit in the House of Lords 
BeeBie Alden went on. 

Very seldom," said Lord Lambeth. 

^^Is it an impoi*tant position P she 
asked. 

" Oh dear no," said Lord Lambeth. 

** I should think it would he very 
gjrand,'' said Bessie Alden, to possess, 
sinijily by an accident of birth, the right 
to make laws fur a great nation." 

Ah, but one doesn't make laws. It's 
a great humbug." 

*' I don't believe that," the young girl 
declared. It must be a great privilege, 
and I should think that if one thought of 
it in tlie right way — from a high point 
of view — it would he very inspiring." 

"The less one tliinks of it the better," 
Lord Lambeth affirmed. 

I think it's tremendous," said Bessie 
Alden ; and on another occasion she asked 
him if he had any tenantry. Hereupon 
it was that, as I have said, he was a little 
bored. 

" Do you want to buy up thdr leases ?" 
he asked. 

** Well, liave you got any livings f she 
demanded. 
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" Oh, I say !" he cried. " Have yon 
got a clergyman that is looking ont?" 

But she tiiade him tell lier that he had a 
castle; he confessed to but one. It was 
the phice in wliich he ha<l been born and 
brought up, and, as he had an ohl-tinie 
likiag for it, he was beguiled into de- 
scribing it a little, an<l saying it was really 
very jolly. Bessie Alden listened with 
great interest, and declared that she woold 
give the world to see sach a place. 
Whereupon — "It would be awfully kind 
of yon to come and stay there," said Lord 
Lani])etl). lie took a vague satisfaction 
in the circumstance that Percy Beaumont 
had not heard him make the remark I 
have jnst recorded. 

Mr. Westgate all this time had not, as 
they said at ^Newport, " come on." His 
wife more than once announced that she 
expected him on the morrow ; but on 
tliL' morrow she wandered about a little, 
with a telegram in her jewelled fingers, 
declaring it was very tiresome that his 
business detained him in New York; that 
>he could only hope the Englishmen were 
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having a good time. I most say/' said 
Mrs. We6tgate, that it is no thanks to 
him if yon are." And she went on to 

explain, while she continued that slow- 
paced ])r(>ineiia(le wliich enabled her well- 
adjusted skirts to display themselves so 
advantatjeouslv, that nnfortnnatel v in 
America there was no leisure class. It 
was Lord Lambeth's theory, freely pro- 
pounded when the yonng men were to- 
gether, that Percy Beaumont was having 
a very good time with Mrs. Westgate, 
and that, under the pretext of meeting 
for the purpose of animated discussion, 
they were induli^inu^ in ])ractices that 
imparted a shade of hypocrisy to the 
lady's regret for her liusband's absence. 

I assure you we are always discussing 
and differinof,*' said Percy Keaumont. 

She is awfully argumentative. Ameri- 
can ladies cei'tainly don't mind contra- 
dicting yon. Upon my word, I don't 
think I was ever treated so by a woman 
before. She's so devilish positive/' 

Mrs. Westgate's positive (piality, liow- 
ever, evidently liad its attractions, for 
Beaumont was constantly at his hostess's 
side. He detached liimself one day to 
the extent of going to New York to talk 
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over the Tennessee Central with Mr, 
Westgate; but he was absent only forty- 
eight hours, during which, with Mr. Weet- 
gate's assistance, he completely settled 
this piece of business. They certainly 
do things quickly in New York,*' he ob- 
served to his cousin ; and he added that 
Mr. Westgate had seemed very uneasy 
lest his wife should niiss lier visitor — he 
had been in such an awful hurry to send 
him back to her. ^^I'm afraid you'll 
never come up to an American husband, 
if that's what the wives expect," he said 
to Lord Lambeth. 

Mrs. Westgate, however, was not to en- 
joy much longer the entertainment with 
which an indulgent hushand had desired 
to keep her provided. On August 21st 
Lord Lambeth received a telegram from 
his mother, requesting him to return im- 
mediately to England; his father had 
been taken ill, and it was his filial duty 
to come to him. 

The young Englishman was visibly an- 
noyed. " What the deuce does it mean ?'* 
lie asked of his kinsman. "What am I 
to do?" 

Percv Beaumont was annoved as well ; 
he had deemed it his duty, as I have nar- 
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rated, to write to the duchess, but lie had 
not expected that this diBtingoished wom- 
an would act 80 promptly upon his hint. 
*^ It means,'* he said, that your father is 

laid up. I don't suppose it's anything 
serious ; but you liave no option. Take 
the first steamer ; but don't be alarmed.'* 

Lord Lambeth made his farewells; but 
the few last words that he exchanged 
with Bessie Alden are the only ones that 
have a place in oar record. Of course 
I needn t assure you," he said, that if 
yon should come to England next year, I 
expect to be the first person that you 
inform of it." 

Bessie Alden looked at him a little and 
she smiled. Oh, if we come to Lon- 
don," she answered, I should think you 
would hear of it." 

Percy Beaumont returned with his 
cousin, and his sense of duty compelled 
him, one windless afternoon, in mid-At» 
lantic, to say to Lord Lambeth that he 
suspected that the duchess's tele^^ram 
was in part the result of somethini; he 
himself had written to lier. " I wrote to 
her — as I explicitly notitied you I had 
promised to do — that yon were extremely 
interested in a little American girl." 
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Lord Lanil^eth was extremely angry, 
and he indulged for some moments in 
the simple language of indignation. But 
I have said that he was a reasonable 
young man, and 1 can give no better 
proof of it than the fact that he remarked 
to his companion at the end of half an 
hour, " You were quite right, after all. 
I am very much interested in her. Only, 
to be fair," he added, '' von should have 
told my mother also that she is not — 
seriously — interested in me." 

Percy Beaumont gave a little laugh. 
There is nothing so charming as mod- 
esty in a young man in your position. 
That speech is a capital proof that you 
are sweet on her." 

''She is not interested — she is not I" 
Lord Lambetli repeated. 

My dear fellow," said his companion, 
*• vou are very far gone.'' 
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K point of fact, as Percy 
Beaumont wonld have said, Mrs. 

Westgate disembarked on May 
18th on tlie British coast. Slie 
was accompanied by lior sister, 
but slic was not attended by any 
otlier member of lier family. 
To tlie deprivation of her husband's so- 
ciety Mrs. Westgate was, howevei;, habitu- 
ated ; she had made half a dozen journeys 
to Europe without him, and she now ac- 
counted for his a!36ence, to interro^tive 
friends on this side of the Atlantic, by al- 
lusion to the regretta])le but conspicnous 
fact that in America therci was no leisnro 
class. The two ladies came up to London 
and alighted at Jones's Hotel, where Mrs. 
Westgate, who had made on former oc- 
casions the most agreeable impression at 

this establishment, received an obsequi- 
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0U8 greeting. Bessie Alden had felt mncb 
excited about coming to England ; slie 
had expected the "associations" would 
he very charming, that it would be an 
infinite pleasure to rest her eyes upon 
the things she had read about in tlie poets 
and historians. She was very fond of the 
poets and historians, of the picturesque, 
of the past, of retrospect, of mementos 
and reverberations of greatness ; so that 
on coming into the great English world, 
where stranixencss and familiaritv would 
go hand in hand, slie was prepared for 
a multitude of fresh emotions. They 
began very promptly — these tender, ti ut- 
tering sensations; they began with the 
sight of the beautiful English landscape, 
whose dark richness was quickened and 
brightened by the season ; with the car- 
peted fields and flowering hedge-rows, as 
she looked at them from the window of 
the train ; with the spires of the rural 
churches peeping above the rook-haunted 
tree -tops; with the oak-studded parks, 
the ancient homes, the cloudy light, the 
speech, the manners, the thousand differ- 
ences. Mrs. Westgate's impressions had, 
of course, much less novelty and keen- 
ness, and she gave but a wandering atteii- 



tion to her sister^s ejaculations and rhap- 
sodies. 

** You know mv eniovineiit of Enijland 
is nut so intellectual as I]essie'8,'' nhe said 
to several of lier friends in the course of 
her visit to this country. And yet if it 
is not intellectual, I can't say it is phys- 
ical. I don't think I can quite say what 
it is — my enjoyment of England." When 
once it was settled that the two ladies 
should come abroad and should spend a 
few weeks in En^rland on their wav to 
the Continent, tliov of cuursi' ex('hani:;ed 
a good many allusions to their London 
acquaintance. 

" It will certainly be much nicer hav- 
ing friends there," Bessie Alden had said 
one day, as she sat on the sunny deck of 
the steamer at her sister's feet, on a large 
blue rug. 

"Whom do you lueun by friends?" 
Mrs. Westijate asked. 

*'A11 those English gentlemen whom 
you have known and entertained. ('a{»- 
tain Littledale, for instance. And Lord 
Lambeth and Mr. Beaumont," added Bes- 
sie Alden. 

"Do you expect them to give us a 
very grand reception ?" 
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Bessie reflected a moment ; she was ad- 
dicted, as we know, to reflection. Well, 
yes." 

" My poor, sweet child !" mnrmared her 
sister. 

" What liave I said that is so silly ?" 
asked Bessie. 

You are a little too simple; just a 
little. It is very becoming, but it pleases 
people at your expense." 

am certainly too simple to under- 
stand yon/' said Bessie. 

Shall I tell you a story asked her 
sister. 

"If you would be so good. That is 
what tliey do to amuse simple peo]>le." 

Mrs. WesttJfate consulted her memory, 
wliile her companion sat gazing at the 
sliining sea. " Did you ever hear of the 
I)nk(5 of Green-Erin?" 

" I think not," said Bessie. 

" Well, it's no matter," her sister went 
on. 

It's a proof of my simplicity." 
" My story is meant to illustrate that of 
some other people," said Mrs. West- 
gate. " The Duke of Green-Erin is 
what they call in England a great 
swell, and some five years ago he came 
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to America. He spent most of liis time in 

New York, and in New York he spent his 
days and his nights at the Butterwurtlis'. 
You have heard, at least, of the Butter- 
worths. Bien. They did everything in 
the world for liini — thej turned them- 
selves inside out. They gave him a doz- 
en dinner-parties and balls, and were the 
means of his being invited to fifty more. 
At first he used to come into Mrs. Bntter- 
worth's box at the opera in a tweed trav- 
elling suit; but some one stopped that. 
At ariv rate, he liad a beautiful time, and 
they parted the best friends in the world. 
Two years elapse, and the Butterworths 
come abroad and go to Loudon. The 
first thing they see in all the papei'S — in 
England those things are in the most 
prominent place — is that the Dake of 
Green-Erin has arrived in town for the 
season. They wait a little, and then Mr. 
Butterworth — as polite as ever — goes 
and leaves a card. Thev wait a little 
more; the visit is not returned; they 
wait three weeks — silence de moH — the 
duke gives no sign. The Butterworths 
see a lot of other people, put down the 
Duke of Green-Erin as a rnde, ungrate- 
ful man, and forget all about him. One 
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fine day they go to the Ascot races, and 
there they meet him face to face. He 

start's a moinent, and then comes up to 
Mr. I)Utter\v()rtli, takiiii^ something from 
his pocket-book — sonu;t h in t]^ which proves 
to be a bank-note. ' I'lii glad to see you, 
Mr. Buttervvortli,' lie says, *80 that I can 
pay you that £10 I lost to you in New 
York. 1 saw the other day yon remem- 
bered onr bet; here are the £10, Mr. 
Butterworth. Good-bye, Mr. Butter- 
worth.' And off he ^oes^ and that's the 
last they see of tlie Unke of Green-Erin." 

Is that your story asked Bessie 
Alden. 

" Don't you think it's interesting P her 
sister replied. 

I don't beheve it," said the young girl. 
"Ah," cried Mrs. Westgate, " you are 
not so simple, after all! Believe it or 
not, as you please ; there is no smoke 
without tire." 

Is that the way," asked "Bessie, after 
a moment, " that you expect your f j ieiuis 
to treat you ?" 

" I defy them to treat me very ill, be- 
cause I shall not give them the oppor- 
tunity. With the best will in the world, 
in that case they can't be very offensive,'* 
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Bessie xMden was silent a moment. "I 
doiTt see what makes you talk that way," 
siie said. The English are a great peo- 
ple." 

^'Exactly; and that is just the way 
they have grown great — ^by dropping yon 
when you have ceased to be useful. Peo- 
ple say tliey are not clever; but I think 
they are very clever." 

"Yon know you liave liked tliem— all 
the Englisluiieu you have seen,'' said 
Bessie. 

"They have liked me," her sister re- 
joined ; it would be more correct to 
say that. And, of course, one likes that." 

Bessie Alden resumed for some mo- 
ments her studies in sea-green. " Well," 
she said, whether they like me or not, I 
mean to like them. And, happily," she 
added, Lord Lambeth does not owe me 
£10." 

During the first few days after their 

arrival at Jones's Hotel our chariiiing 

Americans were much occupied with 

what they would have called looking 

about them. They found occasion to 

make a large number of j^irchases, and 

their opportunities for conversation were 

such only as were offered by the defer- 
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ential London shopmen. Bessie Alden, 
even in drivin*:; fruni the station, took an 
immense fancy to tlie l^ritish metropolis, 
and at the risk of exhibitiiii:^ her as a 
youug woman of vulgar tastes, it must 
be recorded that for a considerable period 
she deeired no higher pleasure than to 
drive about the crowded streets in a liau* 
som cab. To her attentive eyes they were 
f nil of a strange, picturesqne life, and it 
is at least beneath the dignity of our his- 
toric mn8e to enumerate the trivial ob- 
jects and incidents which this simple 
young lady from Boston found so enter- 
taining. It may be freely mentioned, 
however, that whenever, after a round of 
visits in Bond Street and Eegent Street, 
she was aboat to return with her sister 
to Jones's Hotel, she made an earnest 
request that they should be driven home 
by way of Westminster Abbey. She had 
beij:un l)v askinij wliether it would not 
be possible to take in the Tower on the 
way to their lodgings; but it happened 
that at a more primitive stage of her 
culture Mrs. Westgate had paid a visit 
to this venerable monument, which she 
spoke of ever afterwards vaguely as a 
dreadful disappointment ; so that she ex- 
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pressed the liveliest disapproval of any 

attempt to combine historical researches 
witli the purchase of hair - hruslies and 
note-paper. The most she would consent 
to do in this line was to spend half an 
hour at Madame TuBsaiid^s, where she saw 
several dusty wax effigies of members of 
the royal family. She told Bessie that 
if she wished to go to the Tower she 
must get some one else to take her. 
Bessie expressed hereupon an earnest dis- 
])osition to go alone ; but upon this pro- 
[)osal as well, Mrs. Westgate sprinkled 
cold u^ater. 

Remember,*' she said, " tliat yon are 
not in your innocent little Boston. It is 
not a question of walking up and down 
Beacon Street." Then she went on to 
explain that there were two classes of 
American ^rls in Enrope — those that 
walked about alone and those that did 
not. " You happen to belong, my dear," 
she said to her sister, to the class that 
does not." 

It is only," answered Bessie, laugh- 
ing, because you happen to prevent 
me." And she devoted much private 
meditation to this question of effecting a 
visit to the Tower of London. 
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Suddenly it seemed as if the problem 
might be solved ; the two ladies at Jones's 
Hotel received a visit from Willie Wood- 
ley. Such was the social appellation of 
a yountr Anioriciin who had bailed tVom 
New York a few days after their own 
departure, and who, having the privilege 
of intimacy with theiii in that city, had 
lost no time, on his arrival in London, in 
coming to pay them his respects. He 
had, in fact, gone to see them directly 
after going to see his tailor, than which 
there can be no greater exhibition of 
promptitude on the part of a young 
American who had just alighted at the 
Charing Cross Hotel. He was a slim^ 
pale youth, of the most amiable ilis])o- 
sition, famous for the skill with which 
he led the German " in 'New York. 
Indeed, by the young ladies who habita- 
ally f gured in this Terpsichorean revel 
he was believed to be " the best dancer 
in the world ;" it was in these terms that 
he was always spoken of, and that his 
identity was indicated. He was the gen- 
tlest, softest young man it w^as possible 
to meet ; he was beautifully dressed — 
"in the English style" — and he knew 
an immense deal about London. He 
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l)ad been at Newport during the previ- 
ous summer, at tlie time of our young 
Englishmen's visit, and he took extreme 
pleasure in the society of Bessie Alden, 
whom he always addressed as "Miss Bes- 
sie." She immediately arranged with 
him, in the presence of her sister, tijat lie 
should conduct her to the scene of Anne 
Boleyn^s execution. 

" You may do as you please," said Mrs. 
Westgate. Only — if you desire the in- 
formation — it is not the custom liere for 
young ladies to knock about London with 
young nien." 

" Miss Bessie has waltzed with me 
so often," observed Willie Woodluy ; 
"slie can surely go out with me in a 
hansom !" 

" I consider waltzing," said !Mrs. 
Westgate, " tlie most innocent pleasure 
of our time." 

"It's a compliment to our time!" 
exclaimed the young man, with a little 
laugh in spite of himself. 

" I don'*t see why I should regiird 
what is done here," said Bessie A Men. 
"Why should I suffer the restrictions 
of a society of which I enjoy none of ^ 
the privileges?" 
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" That's very good — very good," mur- 
iiiurc(l Willie Woodley. 

" Oh, go to the Tower, and feel the 
axe, if you like,'' said Mrs, Westpite. I 
consent to your going with Mr. Woodley; 
but I fihould not let jon go with an £ng- 
lislirnan." 

Miss Bessie wouldn't care to go with 
an Englishman !" Mr. Woodley declared, 
with a faint asperity that was, perhaps, 
not unnatural in a young man, who, dress- 
ing in tlie manner that I have indicated, 
and knowing a great deal, as I have said, 
about London, saw no reason for drawing 
these sharp distinctions. He agreed upon 
a day with Miss Bessie — a day of that 
same week. 

An ingenious mind might, perhaps, 
trace a connection between the young 
girl's allnsion to her destitntion of social 
privileges and a ({uestion she asked on 
the morrow, as she sat with her sister at 
iuncli. 

" Don't yoQ mean to write to — to any 
one?" said Bessie. 

" T wrote til is morning to Captain Lit- 
tledale," Mrs. Westgate replied. 

But Mr. Woodley said that Captain 
Littledale had scone to India." 



" He said he tltoui^^lit lie liad heard so ; 
Jie knew nothin<r ahmit ir/' 

For a moment Bessie Alden said noth- 
ing more ; then, at last, And donH jon 
intend to write to— to Mr. Beanmont?*' 
she iiiqnired. 

You mean to Lord Lanibctli,'' siiid 
her sister. 

"I said Mr. Beaumont, because he was 
80 fjood a friend of yours.'' 

Mrs. Westgate looked at the yonng 
girl with sisterly candor. " I don't care 
two straws for Mr. Beanmont." 

" Yon were certainly very nice to him." 

^' I am nice to every one,'' said Mrs. 
Westgate, simply. 

To every one but nie,'' rejoined 
Bessie, smilinfT^. 

Her Bister continued to look at lier; 
then, at last, " Are vou in love with Lord 
Lambeth^" she asked. 

The yonng girl stared a moment, and 
the qaestion was apparently too hnmor- 
ons even to make her blnsh. " Not that 
I know of," she answered. 



^' Because, if jou are," Mrs. Westgate 
went on, " I shall certainly not send for 

him." 

** That proves what I said," dechired 
Bessie, smiling — that you are not nice 
to me." 

It would be a poor service, my dear 
child," said her sister. 

^'In what sense? There is nothing 
against Lord Lambeth that I know of." 

Mrs. Westgate was silent a moment. 
"You are in love with him, then?" 

liessie stared again; but tliis time slie 
blushed a little. " Ah ! if you won't be 
aerions," she answeitxi, we will not men- 
tion him again." 

For some moments Lord Lambetl) was 
not mentioned again, and it was Mi-s. 
Westgate who, at the end of this period, 
reverted to him. " Of course I will let 
him know we are here, because 1 think 
he would be hurt — justly enough — if we 
should go away witliout seeing him. It 
is fair to give him a chance to come and 
thank me for the kindness we showed 
him. But I don't want to seem eager." 

" Neither do I," said Bessie, with a 
little laugh. 

" Though I confess," added her sister, 
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''that I am carioas to see bow he will 
behave." 

" He behaved very well at Newport." 

"Newport is not London. At New- 
port he could do as lie liked ; bnt liei'o it 
is another a&'air. He has to have an oje 
to consequences." 

"If he had moi-e freedom, then, at 
Newport," argued Bessie, " it is the more 
to his credit that he behaved well ; and if 
he has to be so caref al here, it is possible 
he will behave even better." 

"Better — better," repeated her sister. 
" My dear child, what is your point of 
view ?" 

"Hp'^ do you mean — my point of 
view*- 

" Don't yon care for Lord Lambeth — ^a 
little?" 

This time Bessie Alden was displeased ; 
she slowly got up from the table, turning 
her face away from her sister. " You 
will oblige me by not talking so," she 
said. 

Mrs. Westgate sat watching her for 
some moments as she moved slowly about 
the room and went and stood at the win- 
dow. "I will write to him this after- 
noon," she said at last. 
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'^Do as you please !" Bessie answered ; 
and presently she tnmed round. I am 

not afraid to say tliat I like Lord Lam- 
betli. 1 like liiiu very iiiueli." 

" He is not clever," Mrs. \\ estgate de- 
clared. 

"Well, there liave been clever ])eople 
whom I have disliked," said Bessie Alden ; 
"so that I suppose I may like a stupid 
one. Besides, Lord Lambeth, is not 
stupid." 

" Not so stupid as be looks I" exclaimed 

her sister, smiling. 

" If I were in love with Lord Lambeth, 
as you said just now, it would be bad 
policy on your part to abuse him." 

"My dear child, don't give me lessons 
in policy I" cried Mrs. W estgate. " Tlie 
policy I mean to follow is very deep." 

The young girl began to walk about 
the room again ; then she stopped before 
her sister. " I have never heard in the 
course of five minutes," she said, so 
many liints and innuendoes. I wish you 
would tell me in plniu English what you 
mean." 

" I mean that you may be much an* 

noyed." 

" That is still only a hint," said Bessie. 
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Her bister looked at lier, hesitating an 
instant. "It will be said of yon that you 
have come after Lord Lambeth — that you 
followed him." 

Bessie Alden threw back lier pretty 
head like a Btartled hind, and a look flashed 
into her face that made Mra. Westgate 
rise from her chair. '^Wlio says snch 
things as that she demanded. 
People here." 

" I don't believe it," said Bessie. 

"Yon have a very convenient faculty 
of doubt. But my policy will be, as I 
say, very deep. 1 shall leave you to find 
out this kind of thing for yourself." 

Bessie fixed her eyes upon her sister, 
and Mrs. Westgate thought for a mo- 
ment there were tears in them. "Do 
they talk that way here ?" she asked. 

" You will see. I shall leave you 
alone." 

" Don't leave me alone," said Bessie Al- 
den. " Take me away." 

" No ; I want to sec what yon make of 
it," her sister continued. 

" I don't understand." 

" You will understand after Lord Lam- 
beth has come," said Mrs. Westgate, with 
a little laugh. 



The two ladies had arranged tliat on 
this afternoon Willie Woodley should iro 
with tlieni to IJyde Park, wliere Bessie 
Aiden expected to derive much eiitertaiu- 
ment from sittiDg on a little screen chair, 
under the great trees, beside Rotten Row. 
The want of a Buitable escort had hitherto 
rendered this pleasure inaccessible; but 
no escort now, for sach an expedition, 
could have been more suitable than their 
devoted young countryman, whose mis- 
sion in life, it might almost be said, was 
to find chairs for ladies, and who appeared 
on the stroke of half past five with a 
white camellia in his button-hole. 

I have written to Lord Lambeth, mj 
dear," said Mrs. Westgate to her sister, 
on coming into the room where Bessie 
Alden, drawing on her long gray gloves, 
was entertaining their visitor. 

Bessie said nothing, but Willie Wood- 
ley exclaimed that his lordship was in 
town ; he had seen his name iu the Mom- 
mg Post, 

''Do you read the Morning PoatT^ 
asked Mrs. Westgate. 
"Oh yes ; it's great fun," Willie Wood- 
ley affirmed. 
"I want 60 to see it," said Bes- 
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sie ; " tliere is so much about it in Tliack- 
eray." 

" I will send it to you every morning," 
said Willie Woodley. 

He found them what Bessie Aldeu 
thought excellent places, under the great 
trees, beside the famous avenue whose 
humors had been made familiar to the 
youn^^ girl's childhood by the pictures in 
Punch, The day was bright and warm, 
and tlie crowd of riders and spectators, 
and the great procession of caniages, 
were proportionately dense and brilliant. 
The scene bore the stamp of the London 
Season at its height, and Bessie Alden 
found more entertainment in it than she 
was able to express to her companions. 
She sat silent, under her parasol, and her 
imagination, according to its wont, let it- 
self loose into the great changing assem- 
blage of striking and suggestive figures. 
They stirred up a host of old iinpressiotis 
and preconceptions, and she found her- 
self fitting a history to this person and a 
theory to that, and making a place for 
them all in her little private museum of 
types. But if she said little, her sister on 
one side and Willie Woodley on the other 
expressed themselves in lively alternation. 
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Look at that green dress with blue 
flonnceB," said Mrs. Westgate. Quelle 
toilette r 

That's the J\rar(ini8of P>hickl)or()ngli," 
said the young man — 'Mhu one in the 
white coat. I lieard him speak the other 
night in the House of Lords ; it was some- 
thing about ramrods; he called them 
wamwods. He's an awfni swell." 

" Did you ever see anything like the 
way they are pinned back ?" Mrs. West- 
gate resumed. " They never know where 
to stop." 

"They do nothing but stop," said 
Willie Woodley. ''It prevents them 
from walking. Here comes a great ce- 
lebrity. Lady Beatrice Bellevne. She's 
awfully fast; see what little steps she 
takes." 

" Well, my dear," Mrs. Westgate pur- 
sued, " I hope you are getting some ideas 

for your (uniturlere f^^ 

" I am getting ])lenty of ideas," said 
Bessie, but I don't know that my coiir 
turlere would appreciate them." 

Willie Woodley presently perceived a 
friend on horseback, who drove up beside 
the barrier of the Row and beckoned to 
him. He went forward, and the crowd 
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of pedestrians closed about liini, so tliat 
for some ten minutes he was hidden from 
sight. At last he reappeared, bringing 
a gentleman with him — a gentleman 
whom Bessie at lii*st supposed to be his 
friend dismounted. But at a second 
glance she found herself looking at Lord 
Lambeth, who was shaking hands with 
her sister. 

I found him over there/' said 
Willie Woodlcy, 
''and 1 told him you 
were here." 

And then Lord 
Lambeth, touching 
his hat a little, shook 
hands with Bessie. 
"Fancy your being 
here!" he said. He 
was blushing and 
smiling; he look- 
ed very hand- 
some, and he had 
a kind of splen- 
dor that he had not had in America. Bes- 
sie Alden's imagination, as we know, was 
just then in exercise; so that the tall 
young Englishman, as he stood there look- 
ing down at her, had the benefit of it. 
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^^He is handsomer and more splendid 
than anything I have ever seen," she said 

to herself. And then she remembered 
tliat lie was a marquis, and she thoiigiit he 
looked like a marquis. 

"I say, yon know," he cried, "you 
ouglit to have let a man know you were 
here 

I wrote to jon an hour ago," said 
Mrs. Westgate. 

" Doesn't all the world know it ?" asked 
Bessie, smiling. 

" 1 assure you I didn't know it !" cried 
Lord Lanil)eth. Upon my lionor, I 
liadn't heard of it. Ask Woodley, now; 
had I, Woodley ?" 

"Well, I think yon are rather a ham- 
hug," said Willie Woodley. 

" You don't believe that — do you, Miss 
Alden ?" asked his lordship. " You don't 
believe I'm a humbug, eh ?" 

« No," said Bessie, " I don't." 

"You are too tall to stand up, Lord Lam- 
beth," Mrs. AVestgate observed. ^' You 
are only tolerable when you sit down. 
Be so good as to get a chair." 

He found a chair and placed it sido- 
wise, close to the two ladies. "If I 

hadn't met Woodley I should never have 
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foiiiKl you," lie went on. "ShouUl I. 
Woodlej r 

Well, I guess not." said the young 
American. 

'Not even with my letter asked Mrs. 
Westgate. 

" Ah, well, I haven't got your letter 
yet; I suppose I shall get it this even- 
ing. It was awfully kind of you to 
write." 

"So I said to Bessie," observed Mrs. 
Westgate. 

" Did she say so. Miss Alden ?" Lord 
Lambeth inquired. "I dare say you 
have been here a month." 

"We have been here three," said Mrs. 
Westgate. 

" Have you been here three 
months ?" the young man 
asked again of Bessie. 

"It seems a long time," 
Bessie answered. 

" I say, after that you had 
better not call mi; a 
humbug !" cried Lord 
Lambeth. " I have 
only been in tow n 
three weeks: but vou i 
must have been hid- 
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ing away; I haven^t seen you any- 
where." 

"Where shonid you have seen us — 

where should we have gone asked Mrs. 
Westgate. 

You should have gone to llurling- 
hani," said Woodley. 

<^ No ; let Lord Lambeth tell us/' Mrs. 
Westgate insisted. 

" There are plenty of places to go to," 
said Lord Lambeth ; " each one stupider 
than the other. I mean people's houses; 
they send yon cards." 

" No one luis sent lis cards," said Bessie. 

" We are very quiet," her sister de- 
clared. We are liere as travellers." 

We have been to Madame TussaudV' 
Bessie pursued. 

" Oh, I say 1" cried Lord Lambeth. 

" We thought we should find your im- 
age there,'* said Mrs. Westgate — " yours 
and Mr. Beaumont's." 

*' In the Chamber of Horrors ?" laughed 
the young man. 

**It (lid duty very well for a party," 
said Mrs. Westgate. " All the women 
were flecolletees^ and many of the tigures 
looked as if they could speak if they 
tried." 
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Upon my word," Lord Lambeth re- 
joined, yon see people at London parties 
that look as if they conldn't speak if they 

tried." 

Do von think Mr. Woodlev could Hnd 
us Mr. Bciiuitiont ?"* iisked Mrs. West-ji-ate. 

Lord Lambeth stared and looked round 
him, "Idare say he could. Beaumont 
often comes here. Don't yon think you 
conid find him, Woodley ? Make a dive 
into the crowd." 

Thank yon ; I have had enough div- 
ing," said Willie Woodley. " I will wait 
till Mr. Beanmont comes to the surface." 

"I will brino: him to see you/' said 
Lord Lambeth ; where are you stay- 
mg i 

You will find the address in my let- 
ter — Joneses Hotel." 

^*Oh, one of those places jnst oat of 
Piccadilly ? Beastly hole, isn't it ?" Lord 
Lambeth inquired. 

1 believe it's the best hotel in London," 
said Mrs. Westgate. 

"But they give yon awful rubbish to 
eat, don't tliey ^" his lordship went on. 
Yes," said Mrs. Westgate. 
I always feel so sorry for the people 
that come up to town and go to live in 
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those places,^ continued tlio young man. 
" They eat nothing but filth." 

** Oh, I eay P cried Willie Woodley. 

"Well, how do you like London, Miss 

Alden Lord Lambeth asked, unper- 
turbed by tbis ejaculation. 

" I tliink it's grand,*' said Bessie Alden. 

"My sister likes it, in spite of the 
*liltb Mrs. Westgate exclaimed. 

" 1 hope yon are going to stay a long 
time." 

" As long as I can," said Bessie. 
" And where is Mr. Westgate f asked 
Lord Lambeth of this gentleman's wife. 

" He's wliere be always is — in tbat tire- 
some New York." 

" He must be treuieudously clever," 
said the young man. 

*' I suppose he is," said Mrs. Westgate. 

Lord Lambeth sat for nearly an hour 
with his American friends ; but it is not 
our purpose to relate their conversation in 
full. He addressed a great many remarks 
to Bessie Alden, and finally turned tow- 
ards ber altogether, while AVillie Wood- 
ley entertained Mrs. Westgate. I>essie 
herself said very little; she was on ber 
guard, thinking of what her sister bad said 
to her at lunch. Little by little, however, 
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she intersted lierself in Lord Lambeth 
again, as she liad done at Newport ; only 
it seemed to her that liere lie ini<^ht be- 
come more interesting. He wonld be an 
uucoDScious part of the antiquity, the iin- 
pressiveness, the picturesqneness, of Eng- 
land ; and poor Bessie Alden, like many 
a Yankee maiden, was terribly at the 
mercy of picturesqueness. 

" I have often wished I were at New- 
port again," said the young man. "Those 
days I spent at your sister's were awfully 
jolly." 

" We enjoyed them very much ; 1 hope 
your father is better." 

" Oh dear, yes. When I got to Eng- 
land he was ont gronse-shooting. It was 
what you call in America a gigantic fraud. 
My mother had got nervous. My three 
weeks at Newport seemed like a happy 
dream." 

"America certainly is very difEerent 
from England," said Bessie. 

" I hope you like England better, eh ?" 
Lord Lambeth rejoined, almost persua- 
sively. 

" No Englishman can ask that seriously 
of a person of another country." 
Her companion looked at her for a 
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moment ^'You mean it's a matter af 

course 

**If 1 were English," said Bessie, "it 
would certainly seem to me a matter of 
course that every cue should be a good 
patriot." 

"Oh dear, yes, patriotism ia every- 
thing," said Lord Lambeth, not quit« 
following, but very contented. *^Now, 
what are you going to do here I" 

" On Thursday I am going to tlie 
Tower." 

<*Tlie Tower?" 

"The Tower of London. Did you 
never hear of it?" 

Oh yes, I have been there," said Lord 
Lambeth. was taken tliere by my 
governess when I was six years old. It's 
a rum idea, your going there." 

**Do give me a few more rum ideas," 
said Bessie. " I want to see everything 
of that sort. I am going to Hampton 
Court, and to Windsor, and to the Dul- 
wich Gallery." 

Lord Lambeth seemed greatly amused. 
" I wonder yon don't go to the Kosher- 
ville Gardens." 

Are they interesting ?" asked Bessie. 

"Oh, wonderful!" 
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" Are they very old ? That's all 1 care 
for," said Bessie. 

" They are tremendously old ; they are 
falling to ruins." 

tliink there is nothing so charming 
as an old ruinous garden," said the yonng 
girl. " We mast certainly go there." 

Lord Lambeth broke oat into merri- 
ment. " I say, Woodley," he cried," here's 
Miss Alden wants to go to the Kosher- 
villc Gardens !" 

Willie Woudlev looked a little blank ; 
he was caii<;ht in the fact of ignorance of 
an apparently conspicuous feature of Lon- 
don life. But in a moment ]ie turned it 
off. " Very well," he said, " I'll write 
for a permit" 

Lonl Lambeth's exhilaration increased. 
Gad, I believe yon Americans would go 
anywhere !" he cried. 

"We wisli to cfo to rarlianient," said 
Bessie. "That's one of the first tliin<(s." 

"Oh, it would bore you to death!" 
cried the young man. 

" We wish to hear you speak." 

" I never speak — except to yonng la- 
dies," said Lord Lambeth, smiling. 

Bessie Alden looked at him a while, 
smiling, too, in the shadow of her para- 
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sol. " Yon are very strange," she mur- 
miired. "I don't think I approve of 

you:' 

"Ah, now, don't ha severe, Miss Al- 
den," said Lord Lainbetli, sniilint^ still 
more. ''Please don't be severe. 1 want 
yon to like me — awfully." 

" To like you awfully ? You mu^f not 
laugh at me, then, when I make mistakes. 
I consider it my right, as a free-born 
American, to make as many mistakes as 
I choose." 

"Upon niy word I didn't laugh at 
you," said Lord Lambeth. 

"And not only that,'' Bessie went on; 
" hilt I hold that all my mistakes shall be 
set down to my credit. You must tliiuk 
the better of me for them." 

" I can't think better of you than I do," 
the young man declared. 

Bessie Alden looked at him a moment. 
" You certainly speak very well to young 
ladies. l>ut why don't you address the 
House? — isn't that what they call it?" 

" Because 1 have nothing to say," said 
Lord Lambeth. 

" Haven't you a great position ?" asked 
Bessie Alden. 

lie looked a moment at the back of his 
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glove. " ni set that down," lie said, " as 
one of your mistakes — to your credit." 
And as if he disliked talking ai)out his 
position, he changed the subject. I 
wish you would let nie go with you to 
the Tower, and to Hampton Court, and 
to all those other places." 

" We shall be most happy," said Bessie. 

"And of course I shall be delighted to 
show you the House of Lords — some day 
that suits you. There are a lot of things 
1 want to do for you. I w'ant to make 
you have a good time. And I should 
like very much to present some of my 
friends to you, if it wouldn't bore you. 
Then it would be awfully kind of you to 
come down to Branches." 

"We are much obliged to you, Lord 
Lambeth," said Bessie. 
" Wliat is Branches 

" It's a liouse in the 
country. I think you 
might like it." 

Willie Woodlov nnd 
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moment were sitting in silence, and t]ie 
joung man's ear caught these last words 
of Lord Lambeth's. " He's inviting Miss 

Bessie to one of liis castles," he murmured 
to his companion. 

Mrs. Westgate, foreseeins^ what .^lie 
mentally called "complications,'' iinnie- 
diatelj got up ; and the two ladies, tak- 
ing leave of Lord Lambeth, returned, 
nnder Mr. Woodlej's conduct, to Jones's 
Hotel. 

Lord Lambeth came to see them on the 

morrow, bringing Percy Beaumont with 
him — tlie latter liaving instantly declared 
his intention of nei;lectin<; none of the 
usual offices of civility. This declaration, 
however, when his kinsman informed 
him of the advent of their American 
friends, had been preceded by another 
remark. 

Here they are, then, and you are in 
for it." 

"A\ hdt am 1 in forT' demanded Lord 
Lambeth. 

" I will let your mother give it a name. 
Witli all respect to whoiu," added Percy 
Beaumont, I must decline on this occa- 
sion to do any more police duty. Her 
Grace must look after yon herself." 
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"I will give her a chance,'' said her 
Grace's son, a trifle grimly. "I shall 
make her go and see them." 

" She won't do it, my boy." 

" We'll see if she doesn't," said Lord 
Lambeth. 

But if Percy Beanmont took a sombre 
view of the arrival of the two ladies at 
Jones's Hotel, he was sniBcieiitljr a roan 
of the world to offer them a smiling 
countenance. He fell into animated con- 
versation — conversation, at least, that was 
animated on her side — with Mrs. West- 
gate, while Ills companion made himself 
agreeable to the youug lady. Mrs. West- 
gate began confessing and proteating, de- 
claring and expounding. 

must Bay London is a great deal 
brighter and prettier jnst now than when 
I was here last — ^in the month of Novem- 
ber. There is evidently a great deal going 
on, and you seem to have a good many 
flowers. I have no doubt it is very 
charming for all you people, and that you 
amuse yourselves immensely. It is very 
good of you to let Bessie and me come 
and sit and look at yon. I suppose yon 
think I am satirical, but I must confess 

that that's tlie feeling I have in London.'^ 
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*' I am afraid I don't quite uiidei'staiid 
to what feeling you allude," said Terey 
Beanniont. 

*' The feeling tliat it's all very well for 
you English people. Everything is beau- 
tifully arranged for you." 

"It seems to me it is verv well for 
some Americans, sometimes," rejoined 
Beaumont. 

*' For some of them, yes — if tliey like 
to be patronized. But 1 must say I don't 
like to be patronized. I may be very 
eccentric and undisciplined and outra- 
geous, but I confess I never was fund of 
patronage. I like to associate with peo- 
ple on the same terms as I do in my own 
country ; that's a peculiar taste that I have. 
But here people seem to expect something 
else — Heaven knows what ! I am afraid 
you will think I am very ungrateful, for 
1 certainly liave received a great deal of 
attention. The last time I here, a 

lady sent me a message that I was at 
liberty to come and see her." 

" Dear me ! I hope you didn't go," ob- 
served Percy Beaumont. 

You are deliciously naive, I must say 
that for you 1" Mrs. Westgate exclaimed. 

'*It must be a great advantage to you 
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here in London. I suppose if I mjeelf 
had a little more naivete, I should enjoy it 
more. I should be content to ait on a chair 

in the park, and see the people pass, and be 
told that this is the Duchess of Suffolk, atui 
that is the Lord Chaujherhiiii, and that I 
must 1)0 thankful for the ])n"vih'i,ai of l>e- 
hoUlintj theni. I dare say it is very wicked 
and critical of me to ask for an ythint^ else. 
But I was always critical, and I freely 
confess to the sin of being fastidious. I 
am told there is some remarkably supe- 
rior second-rate society provided here for 
strangera. Merci ! I don't want any su- 
perior second-rate society. I want the 
society that I have been accustomed to." 

"I hope you doift call Laiiihcth and 
me second-rate,'' Beaumont iaturposed. 

" Oh, I am accustomed to yon," said 
Mis. AVestgate. "Do yon know that yon 
£nglish sometimes make the most won- 
derful speeches? The first time I came 
to London 1 went ont to dine — as I told 
yon, I have received a ^reat deal of at- 
tention. After dinner, in the drawing- 
room I had some conv<'rsation with an 
old lady ; I assure you 1 had. I forget 
what we talked about, but she presently 
said, in allusion to something we were 
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discussing, * Oli, you know, the aristoc- 
racy do so-aiid-so ; but in one's own class 
of life it is very diffei'ent.' In one's own 
class of life I What is a poor unprotected 
American woman to do in a country 
wljere she is liable to have that sort of 
thing said to her 

" You seem to get hold of some very 
queer old ladies; 1 compliment you on 
your acquaintance !" Percy Beaumont ex- 
claimed. "If you are trying to bring 
me to admit that London is an odious 
place, you'll not succeed. I'm extremely 
fond of it, and I think it the jolliest 
place in the world." 

*^Pour vous autres. I never said the 
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contrary," Mrs. Westgate retorted. T 
make use of this expression, because both 
interlocutors had begun to raise their 
voices. Percy Beaumont naturally did 
not like to hear his country abused, and 
Mrs. Westgate, no less naturally, did not 
like a stabborn debater. 

" Hallo !" said Lord Lambeth ; " what 
are thej up to now?" And he came 
away from the window, where he had 
been standing with Bessie Alden. 

" I quite agree vvitli a very clever 
countrvwoman of mine," Mrs. \\ estiiate 
continued, with charming ardor, though 
with imperfect relevancy. She smiled at 
the two gentlemen for a moment with 
terrible brightness, as if to toss at their 
feet — upon their native heath — the gaunt- 
let of defiance. " For me there are only 
two social positions worth speaking of — 
that of an American lady, and that of the 
Emperor of Ilussia."" 

" And w^hat do you do with the Ameri- 
can gentlemen 2" asked Lord Lambeth. 

"Slie leaves them in America!'' said 
Percy Beanmont. 

On the departure of their visitors, 

Bessie Alden told her sister that Lord 

Lambeth would come the next day, to go 
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inrith them to the Tower, and that he had 

kindly offered to bring his "trap," and 
drive them tliither. 

Mrs. AV'rsti^ate listened in silence to 
this coniimiiiicatioii, and for some timo 
afterwards she said nothing, lint at last : 

If jon had not requested me the oth- 
er day not to mention it," she began, 

there is something I shonld venture 
to ask yon." Bessie frowned a little, 
her dark bine eyes were more dark than 
bine. Bnt her sister went on. " As it 
is, I will take the risk. Yon are not in 
love with Lord Lambeth: I l)elieve it, 
perfectly. Very good. But is there, liy 
chance, any danger of your becoming so ? 
It's a very simple question; don't take 
offence. 1 have a particular reason," said 
Mrs. Westgate, " for wanting to know." 

Bessie Alden for some moments said 
nothiiii; ; she only looked displeased. 

No ; there is no diuiger,'' she answered 
at hii«t, cnrtly 

"Then 1 should like to frighten them," 
declared Mrs. Westgate, clasping her 
jewel! o<l hands. 

"To frighten whom?" 

"All these people; Lord LambethV 
family and friends." 
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'^How should yoa frighten them?" 
asked the young giri. 
"It wouldn't be I — it wonld be you. 

It would friochten them to think that von 
should absorb liis lordship's young allec- 
tions." 

Bessie Alden, with her clear eves still 
overahadowed by lier dark brows, con- 
tinued to interrogate. " Why should that 
frighten them?" 

Mrs. Westgate poised her answer with 
a smile before delivering it. ^'Becanse 
they think you are not good enough. 
Yon are a cliarniing girl, beautiful au<l 
amiable, intelligent and clever, and as 
hh'n-elrvee as it is possible to be ; but 
you are uot a iit match for Lord Lam- 
beth." 

Bessie Alden was decidedly disgusted. 
" Where do you get sueh extraordinary 
ideas ?" she asked. " Yoa have said some 
snch strange things lately. My dear 

Kitty, wliere do you collect them ?" 

Kitty was evidently enamoured of her 

idea. " Yes, it wonld put tliem on pins 

and needles, and it wouldn't hurt you. 

Mr. Beaumont is already most uneasy; 1 

could soon see that." 

The young girl meditated a moment. 
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" Do you mean that they spy upon him — 
that they interfere with him'il" 

I don't know what power thej have 
to interfere, but I know that a British 
mamma may worry her fion's life ont.'' 

It has been intimated that, as regards 
certain disagreeable things, Bessie Alden 
had a fund of scepticism. She abstained 
on the present occasion from expressing 
disbelief, for she wished not to irritate 
her sister. But she said to herself that 
Kitty had been misinformed — that this 
was a traveller's tale. Though she was a 
girl of a lively imagination, there could in 
the nature of things be, to her sense, no 
reality in the idea of her belonging to a 
vulgar category. What she said aloud 
was, " I must say that in that case 1 am 
very sorry for Lord Lambeth." 

Mrs. Westgate, more and more exhila- 
rated by her scheme, was smiling at her 
again. *^If I could only believe it was 
safe!" she exclaimed. ''When you be- 
gin to pity him, I, on my side, am 
afraid." 

"Afraid of what ?" 

" Of your pitying him too much." 

Bessie Alden turned away impatiently ; 

but at the end of a minute ahe turned 
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back. What if I should pity him too 
much ?" she asked. 

Mrs. Westgate hereupon turned away, 
but after a inoinent^s reflection she also 
faced her sister again. "It would come, 
after all, to the same thing,'' she said. 

Lord Lambeth came the next day with 
his trap, and the two ladies, attended by 
Willie Woodley, placed themselves under 
his guidance, and were conveyed east- 
ward, through some of the dusker por- 
tions of the metropolis, to the great tur- 
reted donjon which overlooks the London 
shipping. They all descended from their 
vehicle and entered the famous enclosure; 
and they secured the services of a vener- 
able beef- eater, who, though there were 
many other claimants for legendary in- 
formation, made a fine exclusive party of 
them, and marched them through courts 
and corridors, through armories and pris- 
ons. He delivered his usual peripatetic 
discourse, and they stopped and stared, 
and peeped and stooped, according to the 
official admonitions. Bessie Alden asked 
the old man in the crimson doublet a 
great many questions ; she thought it a 
most fascinating place. Lord Land^eth 
was in high good -humor; he was con- 



8tantly langhing; he enjoyed what he 
would have called the lark. Willie Wood- 
ley kept looking at the ceilings and tap- 
ping the walls with the knuckle of a ])earl- 
gray glove; and Mrs. Westgate, asking 
at frequent intervals to he allowed to sit 
down and wait till they came hack, was 
as frequently informed that thej would 
never come back. To a great many of 
Bessie's questions — chiefly on collateral 
points of English history — the ancient 
warder was natiiiaHy unal)le to reply; 
whereupon she always apj:»ealed to Lord 
Laniheth. But his lordshij) was very 
ignorant. lie deehired that he knew 
nothing about that sort of thing, and he 
seemed greatly diverted at being treated 
as an authority. 

" You can't expect every one to know 
as much as yon,'* he said. 

" I should expect yon to know a great 
deal more,'' deehired ]>essie Alden. 

"Women always know more than men 
al)out names and dates, and that sort of 
thing," Lord Lambeth rejoined. There 
was Lady Jane Grey we have just l)een 
hearing about, who went in for Latin 
and Greek, and all the learning of her 
age." 
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" liave no ri<;lit to be ignorant, at 
all events," siiid Bessie. 

" Wiiy liaveu't I as good a right as any 
one else 

Beeaiise you have lived in the midst 
of all these things." 

''What things do you mean? Axes, 
and blocks, and thnmb-screws?" 

" All these historical things. You be- 
long to a historical family." 

"BcRsit; is really too historical/' said 
Mrs. Westgate, catching a word of tliis 
dialogue. 

" Yes, you are too historical." said Lord 
Lambetli, laughing, but thankful fur a 
formula. '* Upon my honor, yon are too 
historical !" 

He went with the ladies a couple of days 
later to Hampton Court, Willie Woodley 



being also of the party. The afternoon 
was charming, the famons horse-chest- 
nuts were in blossom, and Lord Lanibetli, 
wlio quite entered into tlie spirit of the 
cockney excursionist, declared that it was 
a jolly old place. Bessie Alden was in 
ecstasies ; she went about mnrmnring and 
exclaiming. 

It's too lovely," said the young girl ; 
''it's too enchanting^ it's too exactly 
what it ought to be!" 

At Hampton Court the little flocks of 
visitors are not provided with an ofHcial 
hell-wether, but are left to browse at dis- 
cretion upon the local antiquities. It 
happened in this manner that, in default 
of another informant, Bessie Alden, who 
on doubtful questions was able to suggest 
a great many alternatives, found herself 
again ap})1 ying for intellectual assistance 
to Lord Lambeth. But he as^ain assured 
her that he was utterly helpless in such 
matters — that his education had been 
sadly neirlected. 

^^And I am sorry it makes you un- 
happy,'^ he added, in a moment. 

''You are very disappointing, Lord 
Lambeth," she said. 

" Ah, now, don't say that !" he cried. 
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"Tliafs the worst thing you could possi- 
bly say.'' 

**Iso," she rejoined, "it is not so bad 
as to say that I had expected uothiug of 
you." 

" I don't know. Give me a notion of 
the Bort of thing yon expected." 

" Well," said Bessie Alden, " that yon 
wonld be more what I shonld like to be— 
what I should try to be — in your place." 

" Ah, my place I'' exclainied Lord Lam- 
beth. ''You are always talking about 
my place !" 

The young girl looked at him; he 
thought she colored a little; and for a 
moment she made no rejoinder. 

Does it strike you that I am always 
talking about your place?" she asked. 

** I am sure yon do it a great honor," 
he said, fearing he had been uncivil. 

"I liave often thought about it," she 
went on, after a iiioinent. I have often 
thought about your being a hereditary 
legislator. A hereditary legislator ought 
to know a great many things." 

" Not if he doesn't legislate." 

"But you do legislate ; it's absurd your 

saying yon don't. You are very much 

looked np to here — I am assured of that." 
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*^ I dun't know that I ever noticed 

it." 

'*It is because you are used to it, tlieii. 
You ou<,^lit to liU tiie place." 

How do vou mean to iiH it?" asked 
Lord Lambeth. 

You onglit to be very clever and 
brilliant, and to know almost every tldng." 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a mo- 
ment. ''Shall I tell yon something?" he 
asked. ''A young man in my poisition, 
as you call it — " 

" I didn't invent the term," interposed 
Bessie Alden. I have seen it in a great 
many lujoks." 

^'llang it! yon are always at yonr 
books. A fellow in my position, then, 
does very well whatever he does. That^s 
about what I mean to say." 

Widl, if your own people are content 
with you,'' said l>essie Alden, laui:hinij^, 
" it is not for ine to couiplain. I hit I 
shall always think that, properly, you 
should have been a great mind— a great 
character." 

"Ah, that's very theoretic," Lord Lam- 
beth declared. " Depend upon it, that's 
a Yankee prejudice." 

" Happy the country," said Bessie Al- 
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den, "where even people's prejudices are 
80 elevated 

" Well, after all," observed Lord Lam- 
beth, "I don't know that I am such a 
fool as jou are trviug to make me out." 

I said nothiui; so rude as tliat : l)ut I 
must repeat that you are disappointing." 

"My dear Miss Alden/' exchiimed the 
yonng man, " I am the best fellow in the 
world !" 

" Ah, if it were not for that !" said 
Bessie Alden, with a smile. 

Mrs. Westi^ate had a m)od many more 
friends in London than she pretended, 
and before long slie had renewed ac- 
quaintanee with most of them. Their 
hospitality was extreme, so that, one 
thing leading to another, she began, as 
the pht^ase is, to go ont. Bessie Alden, 
in this way, saw something of what she 
fonnd it a great satisfaction to call to 
herself English society. She went to 
balls and danced, she went to dinners 
and talked, she went to concerts and lis- 
tened (at concerts Bessie always listened), 
she went to exhibitions and wondered. 
Her enjoyment was keen and her curi- 
osity insatiable, and, grateful in general 
for all her opportunities, she especially 



prized the privilege of meeting certain 
celebrated persons — authors and artists, 
philosophers and statesmen — of whose 

renown she had been a humble and dis- 
tant beholder, and who now, as a part of 
tlie habitual furniture of London draw- 
ing-rooms, struck her as stars fallen from 
the firmament and become palpable — re- 
vealing also sometimes, on contact, quali- 
ties not to have been predicted of side- 
real bodies. 

Bessie, who knew so many of her con- 
temporaries by reputation, had a good 
nianj personal disapj)uiiitnients ; but, on 
the other hand, she liad innumerable satis- 
factions and enthusiasms, and she com- 
municated the emotions of either class to 
a dear friend of her own sex in Boston, 
with whom she was in voluminous corre- 
spondence. Some of her reflections, in- 
deed, she attempted to impart to Lord 
Lambeth, who came almost every day to 
Jones's Hotel, and whom Mrs. Westgate 
admitted to be really devoted. Captain 
Littledale, it appeared, had gone to India; 
and of several others of Mrs. Westgate's 
ex-pensioners — gentlemen who, as she 
said, had made, in New York, a clul)- 
honse of lier di*awing-room — no tidings 



were to be obtamed ; bnt Lord Lambeth 
was certainly attentive enoagh to make 
np for the accidental absences, the eliort 

memories, all the other irregularities, of 
every one else. He drove them in the 
park, he took them to visit private collec- 
tions of pictures, and, liaving a house of 
his own, invited them to dinner. Mrs. 
Westgate, following the fashion of many 
of her compatriots, caosed herself and 
her sister to be presented at the English 
conrt by her diplomatic representative — 
for it was in this manner that she alluded 
to the American minister to England, in- 
quiring what on earth he was put there 
for, if not to make the proper arrange- 
ments for one's going to a Drawing-roou). 

Lord Lambeth declared that he liated 
Drawing -rooms, but he participated in 
the ceremony on the day on which the 
two ladies at Jones's Hotel repaired to 
Bnckingham Palace in a remarkable coach 
which his lordship had sent to fetch 
them. He had a gorgeous uniform, and 
Bessie Alden was particularly struck with 
his appearance, especially when on her ask- 
ing him — rather foolishly, as she felt — if 
he were a loyal subject, he replied that 

he was a loysJ snbject to her. This deo- 
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laration was emphasized by his dancing 
with her at a rojal ball to which the two 
ladies afterwards went, and was not im- 
paired bj the fact that she tlionght he 

danced very ill. lie seemed to lier woii- 
derfuUv kind : she asked lierself, with 
p'owiiii^ vivacity, wliy lie should be so 
kind. It was his disposition — that seemed 
the natural answer. She had told lier 
sister that slie liked him very much, and 
now that she liked him more she won- 
dered why. She liked him for his dispo- 
sition ; to this qoestion as well that seemed 
the natural answer. When once the ira- 
pressions of London life betjan to crowd 
thickly upon her she completely for<^ot 
her sister's warning about the cynicism 
of public opinion. It had given her 
great pain at the moment, but there was 
no particular reason why she should re- 
member it; it corresponded too little 
with any sensible reality ; and it was dis- 
agreeable to Bessie to remember disagree- 
able things. So she was not haunted 
with the sense of a vulgar imputation. 
She was not in love with Lord Lambeth 
— she assured herself of that. 

It will immediately be observed that 

when such assurances become necessary 
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tlie srutc of a yoiiiig lady's 
affections is already anibigii- 
ous; and, indeed, Bessie AI- 
den made no attempt to dissim- 
ulate — to herself, of course — a cer- 
tain tenderness that she felt for the 
young noblen)an. She said to lier- 
SL'lf that she liked the type to wliicli 
he belonged — the simple, candid, 
manly, healthy English tempera- 
ment. She spoke to herself of him 
as women speak of young men they 
like — alluded to his bravery (which 
she had never in the least seen test- 
ed), to his honesty and gentlemanli- 
ness, and was not silent upon the 
subject of his good looks. She was 
perfectly conscious, moreover, that 
she liked to think of his more ad- 
ventitious merits; that her imagi- 
nation was excited and gratified 
by the sight of a handsome young 
man endowed witli such large oppor- 
tunities — opportunities she hardly 
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knew for what, but, as she supposed, for 
doin^ great things — for setting an exam- 
ple, for exerting an influence, for confer- 
ring lia})pincss, fur encouraging the arts. 
She liad a kind of ideal of conduct for a 
young man who should find himself in 
this inagiiiticent position, and she tried to 
adapt it to Lord Larobeth's deportment, 
as you might attempt to fit a silhonette in 
cut paper upon a shadow projected upon 
a wall. 

But Bessie Alden's silhouette refused 
to coincide with his lordship's image, and 
this want of harnionv sometimes vexed 
lier more than she thought reasonable. 
When he was absent it was, of course, 
less striking; then he seemed to her a 
sufficiently graceful combination of high 
responsibilities and amiable qualities. But 
when he sat there within sight, laughing 
and talking with his customary good- 
humor and simplicity, she measured it 
more accurately, and she felt acutely that 
if Lord Lambeth's position was heroic, 
there was but little of the hero in the 
young man himself. Then her imagi- 
nation wandered away from him — very 
far away; for it was an incontestable fact 
that at such moments he seemed distinct- 
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I J dull. I am afraid that while Bessie's 
imagination was thns invidiously roam- 
ing, she cannot have been herself a very 

lively coiin^aiiion ; but it may well have 
been that these occasional fits of indiffer- 
ence seemed to Lord Lambeth a part of 
the young iriiTs personal charm. It had 
been a part of this charm from the firat 
that he felt that she judged him and 
measured him more freely and irresponsi- 
bly — more at her cuise and her leisnre, as 
it were — than several yonng ladies with 
whom he had been, on the whole, about 
as intimate. To feel this, and yet to feel 
that she also liked him, was very agree- 
able to Lord Lambeth. lie fancied he 
had compassed that gratification so desir- 
able to vonni^ men of title and fortune — 
being liked for himself. It is true that 
a cynical counsellor might have whispered 
to him, Liked for yourself ? Tes ; but 
not 80 very much!" He had, at any 
rate, the constant hope of being liked 
more. 

It may seem, perhaps, a trifle simxnlar 
— but it is nevertheless true — that Bessie 
Alden, when he struck her as dull, de- 
voted some time, on grounds of con- 
science, to trying to like him more. I 
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say on grounds of conscience, because she 
felt that he had been extremely "nice" 
to her sister, and because she reflected 

that it was no more than fair that she 
sliould think as well of him as he thought 
of lier. This effort was possihly some- 
times not so successful as it miglit have 
been, for the result of it was occasionally 
a vague irritation, which expressed itself 
in hostile criticism of several British in- 
stitutions/ Bessie Alden went to some 
entertainments at which she met Lord 
Lambeth ; but she went to others at which 
his lordship was neither actually nor po- 
tentially present ; and it was chiefly on 
these latter occasions that she encoun- 
tered those literary and artistic celebri- 
ties of whom mention has been made. 
After a while she reduced the matter to a 
principle. If Lord Lambeth should ap- 
pear anywhere, it was a symbol that there 
would be no poets and philosophers ; and 
in consequence — for it was almost a strict 
consequence — she used to enumerate to 
the young man these objects of her admi- 
ration. 

"You seem to be awfully fond of those 
sort of people," said Lord Lambeth one 
day, as if the idea had just occurred to him. 
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*'They are the people in England I 
atn TTio8t carioas to see," Bessie Alden 
replied. 

^^I suppose that's because jon have 
read so mnch," said Lord Lambeth, gal- 
lantly. 

" I have not read so much. It is be- 
cause we tliink so much of them at Ikjiiic." 

"Oh, I see,'* observed the young noble- 
man. "In Boston." 

"Not only in Boston; everywhere," aoid 
Bessie. " We liold tliem in great lionor ; 
they go to the best dinner-parties." 

I dare say yon are right. I can't say 
I know many of them." 

" It's a pity you don't," Bessie Alden 
declared. "It would do you good." 
* " I dare say it would,'' said Lord Lam- 
beth, very humbly. " But I must say I 
don't like the looks of some of them." 

" Neither do I — of some of them . But 
there are all kinds, and many of them 
are charming." 

"I have talked with two or three of 
them," the young man went on, " and I 
thought they had a kind of fawning 
manner." 

"Why should they fawn?" Bessie Al- 
den demanded. 



" I m sure I don't know. Whj, in- 
deed r 

Perhaps yon only thoaght 80," Baid 
Bessie. 

"Well, of course,'' rejoined her com- 
panion, " that's a kind of thing that can't 

be proved." 

" In America thej don't fawn," said 
Bessie. 

''Ab, well, then, thej must be better 
company." 

Bessie was silent a moment. " That is 
one of the things I don't like about Eng- 
land," she said — "your keeping the dis- 
tinguished people apart." 

" How do you mean apart ?" 

" Why, letting them come only to cer- 
tain places. You never see them." 

Lord Lambetli looked at her a moment. 
" What people do you mean ?" 

"The eminent people — the authors 
and artists — ^the clever people." 

" Oh, there are other eminent people 
besides those," said Lord Lambeth. 

"Well, yon certainly keep them apart,"^^ 
repeated the young girl. 

"And there are other clever people," 
added Lord Lambeth, simply. 

Bessie Alden looked at him, and she 
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gave a light laagh. ^^Not many," she 
said. 

On another occasion — jnet after a din- 
ner-party — slie told hi]ii that there was 
something else in England she did not 
like. 

"Oh, I say!" he cried, "haven't jou 
abused ns enough 2" 

" I have never abused you at all," said 
Bessie; ''but I don't like your prece- 
dence,^^ 

" It isn't my precedence !" Lord Lam- 
beth declared, laughing. 

"Yes, it is yours — just exactly yours; 
and I think it's odious," said Bessie. 

" 1 never saw such a young lady for 
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discasBing things! Has some one had 
the impudence to go before yon?" asked 
hifi lordship. 

It is not the going before me that I 
object to," said Bessie; "it is their think- 
ing that they have a riglit to do it — a 
ri(//d that / recogn ize,^^ 

1 never saw such a young lady as you 
are for not * recognizing.' I liave no 
doubt the thing is heaaUyy but it saves 
a lot of trouble." 

It makes a lot of trouble. It's horrid," 
said Bessie. 

"Bnt how would joa have the first 
people go ?" asked Lord Lambeth. " Tliey 
can't go last." 

*'Whoni do you mean by the first 
people ?" 

*'Ah, if you mean to question first 
principles!" said Lord Lambeth. 

If those are your first principles, no 
wonder some of your arrangements are 
horrid," observed Bessie Alden, with a 
very pretty ferocity. "I am a young 
girl, so of conrse I go last ; bnt imagine 
what Kitty must feel on being informed 
that she is not :it liberty to budge until 
certain other ladies have passed out." 

" Oh, I say she is not ' informed !' " 
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cried Lord Lambeth. '^No one would 

do such a thin^ as that." 

"Slie is made to feel it," the youn<]^ 
girl insisted — ''as if tlicy were afraid she 
would make a rush for the door. Ko; 
\ou have a lovely country," said Bessie 
Alden, "but your precedence is horrid." 

" I certainly shouldnH think your sister 
would like it," rejoined Lord Lambetli, 
with even exaggerated gravity. But 
Bessie Alden could induce him to enter 
no formal protest against this repulsive 
custom, which he seemed to think an 
extreme convenience. 

Percy Beaumont all this time had been 
a very mnch less frequent visitor at 
Joneses Hotel than his noble kinsman ; 
he had, in fact, called but twice upon the 
two American ladies. Lord Lambeth, 
who often saw him, reproached him with 
his neglect, and declared that, although 
Mrs. Wcstgate had said nothing about it, 
he was sure that she was secretly wounded 
by it. "She suffers too much to speak," 
said Lord Lambeth. 

" That's all gammon," siiid Percy Beau- 
mont; 'Hhere's a limit to what people 
can suffer!" And, thougli sending no 
apologies to Jones's Hotel, he undertook, 
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in a manner, to explain his absence. "You 
are always there," he said, ''and that's 
reason enough for niy not going." 

"I don't see why. There is enough 
for both of us." 

"I don't care to be a witness of your 
— ^your reckless passion," said Percy Beau- 
mont. 

Lord Lambeth looked at him with a 
cold eye, and for a moment said nothing. 

" It's not so obvious as you might sup- 
pose," he rejoined, dryly, "considering 
what a demonstrative beggar I am." 

" I don't want to know anvthinp: about 
it — nothing whatever," said Beaumont. 
*Yonr mother asks me every time she 
sees me whether I believe you are really 
lost — and Ladj Pimlico does the same. 
I prefer to be able to answer that I know 
nothing about it — that I never go there. 
I stay away for consistency's sake. As J 
suid the other day, they must look after 
you themselves." 

Von are devilish considerate," said 
Lord Lambeth. "They never question 
me." 

" They are afraid of yon. They are 

afraid of irritating yon and making you 

worse. So they go to work very cau- 
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tionslj, and, Bomewhere or other, they 
get their information. They know a 
great deal about jou. They know that 
you have been with those ladies to the 

dome of St. PanPs and — where was the 
other pkice? — to the Thaine.s Tunnel." 

"If all their knowledge is as accurate 
as that, it must be very valuable," said 
Lord Lambeth. 

" Well, at any rate, they know that you 
have been visiting the ' sights of the me- 
tropolis.' They think — very naturally, 
as it seems to me — ^that when you take to 
visiting the sights of the metropolis with 
a little American girl, there is serious 
cause for ahirm." Lord Landj(»th re- 
sponded to this intimation by scornful 
laughter, and his companion continued, 
after a pause: "I said just now I didn't 
want to know anything about the affair; 
but I will confess that I am curious to 
learn whether you propose to marry Miss 
Bessie Alden." 

On this point Lord Lambeth gave his 
interlocutor no immediate satisfaction; 
he was musing, with a frown. " By 
Jove," he said, " they go rather too far ! 
They shall find me dangerous — I promise 
them." 
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Percy Beaumont began to laugh. ^ You 
don^t redeem your promises. You said 

the other day you would make your 
mother call." 

Lord Lambeth continued to meditate. 
" I asked lier to call," he said, simply. 

" And she declined f ' 

" Yes; but she shall do it jet." 

"Upon my word," said Percy Beau- 
mont, " if she gets much more f nghtened 
I believe she will." Lord Lambeth looked 
at him, and he went on. " She will go 
to the ixirl herself." 

" IIow do you mean she will go to 
her r 

" She will beg her ofi, or she will bribe 
her. She will take strong measures." 

Lord Lambeth turned away in silence, 
and his companion watched him take 
twenty steps and then slowly return. " I 
have invited Mrs. Westgate and Miss 
Alden to Bninclies," he said, '* and this 
eveniiiiiT I shall name a day." 

"And shall 3'ou invite your mother 
and vour sisters to meet them ?" 

" Explicitly !" 

"That will set the duchess off," said 
Percy Beaumont "I suspect she will 
come." 
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" ISlie niay do as hhe pleases." 

I>eainnont looked at J.onl J.aiiibeth. 
''You do really ])ropoi>e to luarry the 
little sister, then 

''I like the way you talk about it!" 
cried the young man. She won't gob- 
ble me down ; don't be afraid." 

" She won*t leave you on your knees," 
Baid Percy Beaumont. " What is the in- 
ducement ^" 

"You talk about proposint!^ : wait till I 
have proposed/' Lord Land)etli went on. 

" That's ri<^lit, my dear fellow ; think 
about it," said Percy Beauuiont. 

"She's a charming girl," pursued his 
lordship. 

" Of course she's a charming girl. I 
don't know a s^rl more charming, intrin- 
sically. I'ut there are other cliarniiuff 
girls nearer home." 

"I like her spirit," observed Lord Lam- 
beth, almost as if he were trying to tor- 
ment his cousin. 

" What's the peculiarity of her spirit ?" 

" She's not afraid, and she says things 
out, and she thinks herself as good as 
any one. She is the only girl I have 
ever seen that was not dying to marry 
me." 
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How do yoa know that, if yon haven't 
aBkedherr 

I don't know how ; bnt 1 know it." 
am Bure she asked me questions 
enongh abont your property and your 
titles," said Beaiiinont. 

"She lias asked iiie (juestions, too; no 
end of them," Lord Laiiiheth admitted. 
"But she asked for iaformatioUy don't 
you know." 

"Information? Aye, I'll warrant she 
wanted it. Depend npon it that she is 
dying to marry you just as much and just 
as little as all the rest of them." 

" I shouldn't like her to refuse me— I 
shouldn't like that." 

"If the thing would he so disne^ree- 
able, then, both to you and to her, in 
Heaven's name leave it alone," said Percy 
Beaumont. 

Mrs. Westgate, on her side, had plenty 
to say to her sister about the rarity of 
Mr. Beaumont's visits and the non-ap- 
pearance of the Duchess of Bayswater. 
She professed, however, to derive more 
satisfaction from this latter circumstance 
than she could have done from the most 
lavish attentions on the part of this great 
lady. " It is most marked," she said — 
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^moet marked. It is a delicious proof 
that we have made them miserable. The 
day we dined with Lord Lambeth I was 
really aorry for the poor fellow." It will 

have been gathered that the entertain- 
ment olfered Lord LanilR'th to liis Ameri- 
can friends had not been t^^raced l)v the 
presence of his anxious mother. He had 
invited several choice spirits to meet 
them ; bat the ladies of his immediate 
family were to Mrs. Westgate's sense — 
a sense possibly morbidly acnte — con- 
spicnons by their absence. 

I don't want to express myself in a 
manner tliat you dislike," said Bessie 
Alden ; "but I don't know why you 
slionld have so many theories about i^ord 
Lambeth's poor mother. You know a 
great many young men in New York 
without knowing their mothoi s." 

Mrs. Westgate looked at her sister, and 
then tamed away. ^'My dear Bessie, 
you are superb P she said. 

"One thing is certain,'^ the young girl 
continued. "If I believed I were a cause 
of annoyance — however unwitting — to 
Lord Lambeth's family, 1 should insist — " 

" Insist upon my leaving England," 
said Mrs. Westgate. 
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"No, not that. I want to go to the 
National Gallery again ; I want to see 
Stratford -on -Avon and Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. But I should insist upou his 
coTning to see ns no more." 

" That would be very modest and very 
pretty of yon ; bnt yon wouldn't do it 
now." 

"Why do yon say *now?'" asked Bes- 
sie Alden. Have I ceased to be mod- 

est V 

" You care for him too nuich. A 
month ago, when you said you didn't, I' 
believe it was quite true. But at pres- 
ent, iny dear child," said Afrs. WestgafJe, 
"yon wouldn't iind it quite so simple a 
matter never to see Lord Lambeth again. 
I have seen it coming on." 

"Yon are mistaken," said Bessie. " Yon 
don't understand." 

" My dear child, don't be perverse," 
rejoined her sister. 

"I know him better, certainlv, if vou 
mean that," said Bessie. And I like 
him very much. But I don't like him 
enough to make trouble for him with his 
family. However, I don't believe in 
that." 

" I like the way you say * however,' " 
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Mrs. Westgate exclaimed. " Come ; you 
would not marry him 

Oh no," said the young girl. 

Mrs. Westgate for a moment seemed 
vexed. "Why not, pray ?" she demanded. 

" Because I don't care to," said Bessie 
Alden. 

The morning after Lord Lambeth had 
had, with Percy Beaumont, that exchange 
of ideas which has just been narrated, 
the ladies at Jones's Hotel received from 
his lordship a written invitation to pay 
their projected visit to Branches Castle 
on the following Tuesday. "I think I 
have made up a very pleasant party," the 
young nobleman said. " Several people 
whom you know, and my mother and 
sisters, who have so long been regrettably 
prevented from making your acquaint- 
ance." Bessie Alden lost no time in call- 
ing her sister's attention to the injustice 
she had done the Duchess of Bayswuter, 
whose hostility was now proved to be a 
vain illusion. 

Wait till you see if she comes," said 
Mrs. Westgate. " And if she is to meet 
us at her son's house, the obligation was 
all the greater for her to call upon us." 

Bessie had not to wait long, and it ap- 
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peared tliat Lord Lambeth's mother now 

accepted Mrs. Westtjate's view of Iier 
duties. On the inoiTow, earlv in the 
afternoon, two cards were brought to tiie 
apartment of the American ladies — one 
of them bearing the name of the Duchess 
of Bays water, and the otlier that of tlie 
Countess of Pimlieo. Mrs. Westgate 
glanced at the clock. ^'It is not yet 
four," she said ; ^ they have come early; 
th^ wish to see us. We will receive 
them." And she gave orders that lier 
visitors should be admitted. A few mo- 
ments later tliey wava introduced, and 
there was a solemn exchange of amen- 
ities. The duchess was a large lady, 
with a fine fresh color; the Countess of 
Pimlico was very pretty and elegant 

The duchess looked about her as she 
sat down — looked not especially at Mrs. 
Westgate. " 1 dare say my son has told 
you that 1 have been wanting to come 
and see you," she observed. 

" You are very kind," said Mrs. West- 
gate, vaguely — her conscience not allow- 
ing her to assent to this proposition — 
and, indeed, not permitting her to ennn- 
elate her own with any appreciable em* 
phssis. 
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He sjiys yon were so kind to him in 
America,'' Baid the duchess. 

We are very glad/' Mrs. Westgate re- 
plied, to liave heen able to make him a 
little more — a little less — a little more 
comfortahle." 

" 1 think that he stayed at your house," 
remarked tlie Duchess of Bavsvvater, 
lookintr at l^essie Aldeii. 

x\. very short time," said Mrs. West- 
gate. 

''Oh!'' said the duchess; and she con- 
tinued to look at Bessie, wlio was en- 
gaged in conversation with lier daughter. 

''Do you like London?'' Lady Pim- 
lico liad asked of Bessie, after looking at 
lier a good deal — at her face and her 
liands, her dress and her hair. 

"Very much indeed," said Bessie. 

"Do you like this hotel T 

"It is very comforta- 
ble," said Bessie. 

"Do you like stopping 
at hotels r' inquired 
Lady Pimlico, after a 
pause. 

" I am verv fond of 
travelling," Bessie an- 
swered, "and I suppose || 




lioti'ls are a neoessary part of it. But thej 
are not the part I am fondest of." 

" Oil, I hate travelling," said the Coant* 
688 of Pinilieo, and transferred her atten> 
tion to Mrs. Westgate. 

'*My 80D tells me joa are going to 
Branches," the dachees said, presently. 

Lord Lambeth has been so good as to 
ask us," said Mrs. Westgate, who per- 
ceived tliat her visitor had now begun to 
look at her, and who had her cnstumai v 
happy consciousness of a distinguished 
appearance. The only mitigation of lier 
felicity on this point was that, having in- 
spected her visitor's own costnme, she 
said to herself, She won't know how 
well I am dressed I" 

^^He has asked me to go, bnt I am 
not sure 1 shall be able/' niurnmred the 
duchess. 

"lie had offered us the p — the pros- 
pect of meeting you," said Mrs. Westgate. 

^'I hate the country at this season," 
responded tlie duchess. 

Mrs. Westgate gave a little shrag. " I 
think it is pleasanter than London." 

Bnt the duchess's eyes were absent 
again ; she was looking very fixedly at 
Bessie. In a moment she slowly rose, 
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walked to a chair that stood empty at the 
young girl's riglit hand, and silently 
seated hei*self. As she was a majestic, 
voluminous woman, this little transaction 
had, inevitably, an air of somewhat im- 
pressive intention. It diffused a certain 
awkwardness, which Lady Pimlico, as a 
sympathetic daugliter, perhaps desired to 
rectify in turning to Mrs. Westgate. 

1 dare say you go out a great deal," 
she observed. 

" No, very little. We are strangers, 
and we didn't come here for society." 

I see," said Lady Pimlico. It's 
rather nice in town just now." 

" It's charming," said Mrs. Westgate. 
" But we only go to see a few people — 
whom we like." 

" Of course one can't like every one," 
said Lady Pimlico. 

" It depends upon one's society," Mrs. 
Westgate rejoined. 

The duchess meanwhile had addressed 
herself to Bessie. " My son tells me the 
young ladies in America are so clever." 

" I am glad they made so good an im- 
pression on him," said Bessie, smiling. 

The duchess was not sinilifig; her 
large, fresh face was very tranquil. " He 
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it veiy siueeptible," she said. *'He 
thinks every one clever, and sometimes 

they are." 

^'Sometimes," Bessie assented, smiling 
still. 

The duchess looked at her a little, and 
then went on : " Lambeth is very sus- 
ceptible, but he is very volatile, too." 

''Volatile?" asked Bessie. 
He is very inconstant. It won't do 
to depend on him." 

"Ah," said Bessie, "I don't recognize 
that dcBcription. We have depended on 
him t^reatly — my sister and 1 — and he 
has never disappointed us/' 

" lie will disappoint you yet," said the 
dnchesB. 

Bessie gave a little laugh, as if she 
were amused at the duchess's persistency. 

suppose it will depend on what we 
expect of him." 

"The less you expect the better," Lord 
Lambeth's mother declared. 

"Well," said Bessie, " we expect noth- 
ing unreasonable." 

The duchess for a moment was silent^ 
tliough she appeared to have more to say. 
" Lambeth says he has seen so much of 
yon," she presently began. 



" He lias been to see us very often ; he 
has been very kind," said Bessie Alden. 

"I dare say you are used to that. I 
am told there is a great deal of that in 
America." 

" A great deal of kindness 1" the young 
girl inquired, smiling. 

"Is that what you call it? I know 
you have different expressions." 

"We certainly don't always under- 
stand each other," said Mrs. Westgate, 
the termination of whose interview with 
Lady Pimlico allowed her to give atten- 
tion to their elder visitor. 

" I am speaking of the young men 
calling so much upon the young ladies," 
the duchess explained. 

" But surely in England," said Mrs. 
Westgate, "the young ladies don't call 
upon the young men ?" 

"Some of them do — almost!" Lady 
Pimlico declared. " When the young 
men are a great jpariiP 

"Bessie, you umst make a note of 
that," said Mrs. Westgate. " My sister," 
she added, "is a model traveller. She 
writes down all the curious facts she 
hears in a little book she keeps for the 



purpose. 
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The diicliess was a little Unslied ; she 
looked all about the room, while her 
daughter tamed to Bessie. " My brother 
told us yon were wonderfaUy clever," 
said Lady Pimlieo. 

^^He should have said my sister," Bessie 
answered — '^when she says such things 
as that." 

" Shall yon be long at Branches?" the 
duchess nskcd, abrn})tly, of the young girl. 

" Lord Lambeth has asked us for three 
days," said Bessie. 

'^I shall go," the duchess declared, 
" and my dangliter, too." 

''That will be charming!" Bessie re- 
joined. 

Delightful 1" murmured Mrs. West- 
gate. 

*' I sluill expect to see a great deal of 
yon," the duchess continued. " When I 
go to Brandies I monopolize my son's 
guests." 

They must be most happy," said Mrs. 
Westgate, very graciously. 

I want immensely to see it — to see 
the castle," said Bessie to the duchess. 
" I have never seen one — ^in England, at 
least ; and you know we have none in 
America." 
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*^Ah, yon are fond of castles?" in- 
quired her Grace. 

Immenselj !" replied the joung girl. 
It has been the dream of m j life to 

live in one." 

The duchess looked at her a moment, 
as if she hardly knew liow to take tliis 
assurance, which, from her Grace's point 
of view, was either very artless or very 
audacious. " Well," she said, rising, " 1 
will show yon Branches myself." And 
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npori this the two great ladies took their 
departure. 

What did they mean by it T asked 
Mrs. Westgate, when they were gone. 

" Tliey meant to be polite,'* said Bessie, 
• because we are going to meet them." 

It is too late to he polite,''' Mrs. 
Westgate reph'ed, almost grimly. They 
meant to overawe us by their tine man- 
ners and their grandeur, and to make yon 
lacker pinse^ 

^^L&oher iprisef What strange things 
you say !" murmured Bessie Alden. 

They meant to snub ns, so that we 
shonldirt dare to go to Branches," Mrs. 
Westgate continued. 

"On the coritrarv," said Bessie, ''the 
duchess offered to siiow me the place 
herself." 

"Yes, you may depend npon it she won't 
let you out of her sight. She will show 
you the place from morning till night.'' 

" Yon have a theory for everything," 
said Bessie. 

''And you apparently have none for 
anything." 

I saw no attempt to 'overawe' us." 
said the young girl. Their manners 
were not ^ne." 
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They were not even good !" Mi's. 
Westgate declared. 

Bessie was silent a while, bnt in a 
few moments she observed that she had 
a very good tlieory. They came to 
look at me," she said, as if this had been 
a very ingenions hypothe- 
sis. Mrs. Westgate did 
it justice ; she greet- 
ed it with a smile, 
and pronounced it 
most brilliant, w^hile, 
in reality, she felt 
that the voung: ffirFs 
scepticism, or her 
charity, or, as she 
had sometimes called 
it appropriately, her 
idealism, was proof against 
irony. Bessie, however 
remained meditative all the 
rest of that day and well on into the 
morrow. 

On the morrow, before lunch, Mrs. 
Westgate had occasion to go out for an 
hour, and left her sister writing a letter. 
When she came back she met Lord Lam- 
beth at the door of the hotel, coming 
away. She thought he looked slightly 
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enibarraesed ; he was certainly very ^rave. 
** I am sorry to have missed yon. Won't 
you come back she aaked. 

No,'' said the yonng man, " I can't 
I have Been your sister. I can never 
come back." Then he looked at her a 
iiionient, and took licr liand. *' Good-l)ye, 
Mrs. Wei5t«^ate/' lie saich " Yon liave 
been very kind to me." And with what 
elie thought a strange, sad look in his 
handsome yonng face, lie tnrned away. 

She went in, and she found Bessie still 
writing her letter — that is, Mrs. Weetgate 
perceived she was sitting at the table with 
the pen in her hand and not writing. 
"Lord Lambeth has been here," said the 
elder lad}^ at last. 

Then Bessie got np and showed her a 
pale, serious face. She bent this face 
upon her sister for some time, confessing 
silently and a little pleading. told 
him,'' she said at last, ^Hhat we conld not 
go to Branches." 

Mrs. Westgate displayed just a spark 
of irritation. "He might liave waited," 
she said, with a smile, "till one had seen 
the castle." Later, an lionr afterwards, 
she said, Dear Bessie, I wish you might 
have accepted him." 
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" I couldn't," said Bessie, gently. 
He is an excellent fellow," said 
Mrs. Westgate. 
" I codldn't," Bessie repeated. 

" If it is only," her sister added, 
"because those women will think 
that tliej succeeded — that thej par- 
alyzed us !" 

Bessie Alden turned away; but 
presently slie added, "They were 
interesting ; I should have liked to 
see thein again." 

So should I !" cried Mrs. West- 
gate, significantly. 

" And I should have liked to see 
the castle," said Bessie. "But now 
we must leave En<^huul," she added. 

Her sister looked at hei'. " You 
will jTot wait to go to the Naticmal 
^allerjl'^ ■ 

''^^ortoCanterbury Cathedral V' 
Bessie reflected a moment. "We 

can stop there on our way to Paris," 

she said. 

Lord Lambeth did not tell Percy 

Beaumont that the contingency he 



was not prepared at all to like liad oc- 
curred ; but Percy Beaumont, on hear- 
ing that the two ladies had left Londoii, 
wondered with some intensity what had 
liappened — wondered, tiiat is, until the 
Duchess of Bayswater came a little to his 
assistance. The two ladies went to Paris, 
and Mrs. Westgate beguiled the journey 
to that city by repeating several times: 
That's what 1 regret; they will think 
they petrified us." But Bessie Alden 
seemed to regret nothing. 
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